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In order to insure having an armful of packages at Christmas time, many 


people put something away each week in a Christmas Club account. 


That's our idea, too. To help bring, not packages, but the very message 
of Christmas itself to the pagan children of China, we suggest you join 
our Christmas Club for Christ and put away a Penny-a-Day in the 


special box we'll send you. 


(Enrollment form Page 320) 
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» Eddie Doherty, a veteran of the last 


XX war, newspaperman now on the Chi- 
i cago Sun, formerly feature writer for 
PN Liberty, author of Gall and Honey and 
fe a book just off the press, Splendor of 
N Sorrow, which is reviewed ir this issue, 
KK contributes a valuable bit of informa- 
MN tion to those who are in need of.a 
iY servant in his article, God’s Servant— 
‘ and Yours. 

‘ > Loucille Dowd Giles, novelist and 
‘ short-story writer of note, returns to our 


pages with a Christmas story, This Is 
The Nativity. A Nebraskan by birth, 
Mrs. Giles'and her husband, a dentist, 
live .in Omaha. Another Christmas 
story, “And They Feared Exceedingly,” 
is written by Michael Foster, author of 
American Dream, To Remember At 
Midnight, etc. The third short story, Jt’s 
Dancing They Should Be, comes all the 
way from Ireland from the pen of the 
well-known Irish author, Francis Mac- 
Manus. 


> John W. White, author of the current 
best seller, Our Good Neighbor Hurdle, 
which was so favorably received, con- 
tributes the article, Our Not-So-Good 
Neighbors. At present in South America, 
Mr. White is correspondent for the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


> John O'Connor, whose article on 
John Farrow, Director Extraordinary, 
appears this month, is the author of the 
widely read syndicated column in 
Catholic weeklies, Literary Cavalcade. 
His writings have also been published 
in America, the Catholic World, and 
other periodicals both religious and 
secular. He was’ educated at St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N. J., and at Ford- 
ham University. He is now a professor 
of government and economics at Brook- 
lyn Preparatory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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> John C. O’Brien is a veteran com- 
mentator on the Washington scene. He 
is at present a member of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. Previously, he held a similar 
position with the New York Herald- 
Tribune. For some years now Mr. 
O’Brien has written on the political 
trends in Washington for these pages. 
. This month he analyzes what is fast be- 
coming a most important question in 


TT his article, Preview—November 1944. 
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Men of bood Will 


THE most beautiful story ever told is the story of 
the birth of Christ. Its childlike beauty and simplicity 
warm our hearts at each returning Christmas. 

“And Joseph also,” St. Luke tells us, “went from 
Galilee . . . to the town of David, which is called 
Bethlehem . . . to register, together with Mary, his 
espoused wife, who was with child. And it came to 
pass while they were there, that the days for her to 
be delivered were fulfilled. And she brought forth 
her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 

“And there were shepherds in the same district 
living in the fields and keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And behold, an angel of the Lord 
stood by them and the glory of God shone round 
about them and they feared exceedingly. 


“AND the angel said to them, ‘Do not be afraid, 
for behold, I bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there has been born 
to you today in the town of David a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to you; you 
will find an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger.’ And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and singing, ‘Glory to God in the high- 
est and peace on earth among men of good will.’ ” 


THE scene described by St. Luke in that cave of 
Bethlehem is a stinging rebuke to our modern ideas. 
There we see the way Christ the Son of God makes 
His appearance in the world He is to save. Homeless, 
weak, poor, unheralded except to a few shepherds, 
He makes what seems to be a pretty sorry entrance 
on the stage of life for one who has chosen to play 
so heroic a role. 

If the task of saving the world were committed to 
one of us moderns we would follow quite a different 
course. A deliberate choice of poverty, humility, 
homelessness, weakness, obscurity would never oc- 
cur to us. We would consider it a matter of ordinary 
prudence to set out to achieve pre-eminence in power 
or position or learning or wealth or influence or elo- 
quence—or perhaps in all these together. 

Well, we have been applying our ideas for quite 
some time now and what are the results? The hapless 
state of this world of ours at the present time answers 
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that question rather well. With all our high-sounding 
phrases and fine-spun schemes of betterment we are 
stuck in the mire of our own helplessness. 


THE trouble with us is that we have acquired a 
false sense of values. We do not recognize worth 
where it really is; we put our trust in means that are 
human rather than divine; we lean on the broken 
reed of earthly power, when we could rely on the 
omnipotence of God. Our eyes are so blinded by the 
garish lights of the world that we cannot see the star 
of Bethlehem; our ears are so deafened by the blare 
of our own boasting that we cannot hear the gentle 
strains of the angelic song proclaiming our salva- 
tion. We mouth the terms of the Christian religion 
and clothe ourselves in its garments, but we ignore 
its stern realities. 

This world of ours isn't going to be saved by mili- 
tary alliances, balance of power, a league of nations,. 
nonaggression pacts, disarmament conferences, a 
world court, nor by any other such international 
paraphernalia. We have tried them in the past and 
they have all failed. As a means of securing peace 
their score is absolute zero. 


WE ARE going to have peace on earth when we 
heed the message of the angels to the shepherds: 
“Peace on earth among men of good will.” We must 
have the “good will” mentioned by the angels and 
we must have it as individuals before we can have it 
as nations. A nation cannot rise above the moral 
level of its individual citizens; it cannot be a nation 
of good will unless its citizens are men of good will. 

The shepherds who heard the angels’ message of 
“peace on earth among men of good will” went 
“with haste” to Bethlehem. That is the course we 
must follow. The Christ Child—and He alone—can 
direct us along the road that leads to peace, to a 
peace that is temporal and eternal. 

That is the lesson the world needs so badly, and 
it can learn it at Bethlehem. 


faith, [abeh pact 
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WueEn the Senate voted so overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Connally Resolution for international co-operation 
in the postwar world, the New York Times remarked 
editorially that the Senate 
“undid a_ twenty-four-year- 
old mistake.” Back in 1919, 
under the leadership of 
Senator Lodge, the United 
States was kept from participating in the League of 
Nations. We know now the tragedy of Wilson’s defeat. 
We were entered upon the road that came to be known 
as isolationism. All the signposts read, “To Peace,” yet 
the road took us to another, more awful war. Congress 
has rectified that mistake by the Fulbright. and Con- 
nally resolutions. Isolationism is repudiated decisively 
and resoundingly in America. Our foreign policy for 
the future is linked to international collaboration, par- 
ticularly with England, Russia, and China. 


Change In Our 
Foreign Policy 


IN TuIs matter of foreign policy there is an important 
fact that is apt to be unstressed. Now that Americans 
are so loudly beating their breasts over their past isola- 
tionism, they are overlook- 
ing the fact that it was not 
the foreign policy of Amer- 
ica alone that upset world 
peace. None of the powers 
that went to Moscow can look back on their respective 
courses since 1918 and see no mistake demanding rad- 
ical correction on their part. Where America subscribed 
to isolationism, the British pursued the course of bal- 
ance of power. Soviet Russia rode the rough and bloody 
path of revolutionary interference abroad and strategic 
aloofness from other governments at home. 


Other Policies 
Need Revamping 


THE age-old doctrine of balance of power is a British 
brand of isolation. It consists in opposing whatever 
nation at the moment is the most powerful threat to the 
Empire and in supporting 
a coalition of lesser powers. 
When Spain was the strong 
military power in Europe, 
this policy of England 
worked. It worked when France was the ascendant 
power and again when German militarism threatened 
in 1914. It was this policy that enabled England to 
come out from all past wars on the winning side until 
it led her into war in 1939 with only a feeble Poland 


Isolationism, 
British Brand 
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” FACTAnn COMMENT 


and a weak France as allies. This is the policy, the 
species of isolationism, Britain must renounce as pos- 
itively as America has in the Fulbright and Connally 
resolutions. For England cannot have Russia for ally 
by pursuing her traditional foreign policy. Russia will 
be the strongest continental power for some time to 
come. England cannot hope to play off lesser powers 
against the Soviet and still preserve partnership in 
peace. 


Russia, too, must repudiate the two-pronged policy 
followed officially up to the recent past: Communist 
infiltration abroad and her traditional isolation from 
the other nations of the 
world in international af- 
fairs. From. centuries past, 
Russia has been in the main 
a solitary nation, collabo- 
rating with none, suspicious and inhospitable. This 
isolationism must go just as emphatically as the pro- 
gram for world revolution. Nothing would be more 
fatal to postwar unity than that either element should 
perdure. Both must be abandoned if there is to be 
confident co-operation on the part of other nations. 

There is many a foreign policy quite as isolationist 
as that of the United States has been. These must be 
unmistakably altered. It is to the advantage of the 
United States and England and Russia and all the 
United Nations to break with their foreign policies of 
the past and to unite perserveringly in common cause 
—a better world tomorrow. 


Isolationism Must 
Join the Dodo 


Same day. Same event. Two foreign correspondents. 
Headline in the New York Times: “King visits Naples, 
Finds Public Cool.” Report of Herbert L. Matthews: 
“King Victor Emmanuel 
came to a sullen Naples to- 
day on his first visit since 
before the fall of Benito 
Mussolini. He drove osten- 
tatiously through the streets in an open military car 
. . . So there was no mistaking who that unhappy little 
man was, but the Neapolitans did not care—at least 
along those streets where I talked to people who saw 
him. . . . At best the people in the streets, so far as 
this writer could determine, were indifferent about the 
King in their comments. . . . Nowhere did I hear praise 
or loyalty voiced. . . . Although he may be getting 
some applause and cheers from crowds in parts of the 


Take Your 
Pick 
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city, there is little doubt that the general atmosphere 
is unfriendly. This correspondent happened to be in 
Count Sforza’s house when the King drove by this 
afternoon amid sullen stares of a few passers-by.” 
Headine in the New York Herald Tribune: “Italy's 
King Receives Ovation On Tour Of Streets In Naples.” 


Report of Homer Bigart: “King Victor Emmanuel III 
visited Naples this afternoon, receiving on the crowded 
Via Roma a rousing welcome, which confounded those 
republicans who had predicted he would not dare to 
come here. The little King . . . was noisily acclaimed 
with shouts of ‘Viva il Re!’ . . . crowds surrounded the 
King, applauding and cheering. . . . Not one jeer or 
cateall was heard. . . . The surprising warmth of the 
reception accorded Victor Emmanuel in this supposed 
hotbed of republican agitation throws considerable 
doubt on the statements of Count Carlo Sforza and 


others that Italians will never heed the trumpet call 

unless the King and Crown Prince Humbert are ousted. 
. Whenever the big, gray Fiat slowed down it was 

immediately engulfed by a cheering crowd.” 


Tue texts of the agreements reached at the Moscow 
Conference reveal the fulfillment of much higher ex- 
pectations than had been anticipated. They not only 


outline a broad program of 
close collaboration in the 
conduct of the war but also 
set forth general policies for 
the establishment of a per- 
manent peace. An especially 
happy feature of the conference was the inclusion of 
China in the deliberations and her association in the 
major agreements. Commendable also is the setting up 
of a European Advisory Commission and an Advisory 
Council for matters pertaining to Italy. The work of 
these bodies can assure the carrying on of the good 
work initiated by the conference itself. 

We are told that all questions were frankly and ex- 
haustively discussed. There is no evidence of difficulties 
or disagreements among the Allies on any major point. 
In view of this we have every right to expect that ad- 
herence to the unequivocal declarations of policy will 
set at rest many suspicions and apprehensions that have 
recently been creating anything but a healthy interna- 
tional atmosphere. The pledge of full unity to win the 
war ought to eliminate bickering over a “second front” 
in Europe and will help to allay fear of a separate 
Russian peace with Germany. 

Although the question of Russia’s western frontiers 
was not settled, a general principle that should be ap- 
plied to this matter has been set down. The four-power 
declaration contains a pledge that after the conclusion 
of hostilities, none of the signatories will maintain 
troops on foreign territory except for the purpose of 
making peace and after consultation with the others. 
The specific guarantee to restore Austria and the en- 


Moscow 
Conference 


visioning of a future world organization based on “the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states” cannot be 
linked to a policy of grabbing neighboring territory. 
The Moscow Conference raises hope that a new era 
of international co-operation has been born. Russia has 
accepted a course of collaboration on terms that the 
United States and Britain can meet. The result should 
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be not only a more united front against the common 
enemy but also a brighter prospect of a happy transi- 
tion from chaotic and destructive war to a just and 
stable peace. ‘ 


So much for the results of the Moscow Conference in 
the abstract. It would be naive, however, to believe that 
the signing of the agreements will end all international 
trouble. If the making of 
treaties were all that is 
necessary, the present war 
would never have been un: 
dertaken and most of the 
conflicts that have torn humanity in recent centuries 
would never have occurred, So while we hail the merits 
of the Moscow Conference and approve the agreements, 
we must remember that in human conduct there is 
often a great gap between knowing and professing the 
right and doing it. As with the individual, so with 
the nation. In no spirit of pessimism but in one of 
sober objectivity we reflect on some aspects of the pact. 

On the face of it, one of the clauses of the statement 
pertaining to Italy affects only the future of that coun- 
try. Actually it is more far-reaching than that. ‘We refer 
to the clause, “freedom of speech, of religious worship, 
of political belief, of press and of public meeting, shall 
be restored in full measure to the Italian people.” 
What does this concession, for so it must be considered, 
mean on the part of Russia? What has moved Russia 
to assure to the Italian people guarantees which the 
people of Russia do not possess? Does this mean that 
Russia is moving away from Communism in favor of 
democratic government at home and abroad? There 
are observers who report that the pressure of war has 
brought great transformations in Russia and that these 
will continue after the war. If so, a great impediment 
to international co-operation will be removed and the 
prospects for the Moscow agreements’ realizing all they 
promise will be enhanced. 

The future also holds a great task in the postwar 
settlements. No peace conference is mentioned. What 
is envisioned is a transitional period during which the 
four powers “will consult with one another and as occa- 
sion requires with the other members of the United 
Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of the 
community of nations.” While the elimination of a 
peace conference might avoid some of the intrigue and 
pressure that prevailed at Versailles after the last war, 
it will not do away with them altogether. Only the 
unity of common outlook and the steadfast adherence 
to the principles of justice contained in the joint four- 
power declaration will prevent their undermining the 
peace. This adherence will present a task that will test 
the souls of men and nations and only if they meet 
that test successfully will international peace and se- 
curity follow the war. k 

Further analysis of the work accomplished at Moscow 
might be presented, but enough has been said to make 
us realize that the real work before the Allies now is 
the faithful and unselfish practice of the principles set 
forth. The statement of the principles is admirable. Let 
us hope that they will not be lost sight of in a mad 
nationalistic and ideological scramble when the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese are defeated. 


What of 
The Future? 
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President R elt will echo Coolidge’s “I do not choose to run” only if convinced he cannot win in 1944 


Preview—Novemhber 1944 





AST month we were reminded 
that in this country, whether we 
have peace or war, we have elections. 
In themselves the elections were not 
important, but they were front-page 
news in most of the newspapers be- 
cause, in a sense, they were trial 
heats for the first wartime Presiden- 
tial election since Woodrow Wilson 
ran for re-election in the midst of 
the first World War. 

The strength of the Republican 
Party was at low ebb in 1934, the 
first off-year election after President 
Roosevelt’s first election, Then there 
were only eight Republican gov- 
ernors in the United States, The 
Congress that was elected that year 
was overwhelmingly Democratic. In 
the Senate the Democrats outnum- 
bered the Republicans better than 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


two to one, in the House three to 
one. In 1936 President Roosevelt in- 
creased his electoral vote from 472 
in 1932 to 523 in 1936, but in that 
election the drift away from the 
Republican Party came to a halt. 
Although the President won the 
1940 election by the impressive elec- 
toral vote of 449, the Republicans 
made gains, slight though they were, 
in both houses of Congress, and the 
Republican trend has continued in 
every by-year election since then. 


Democrats and Republicans 
alike are scanning the politi- 


cal skies for signs of what is 


coming in November 1944 
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Harris & Ewing photos 


Today, counting Walter E. Edge, 
who was elected governor of New 
Jersey last month, the Republicans 
administer the governments of 
twenty-five states, containing more 
than 60 per cent of the population 
of the United States and controlling 
328 of the 531 electoral votes. And 
in both branches of Congress, Re- 
publican gains have been equally 
impressive. Since 1936, Republican 
strength in the Senate has increased 
from seventeen to thirty-eight and 
in the House from eighty-nine to 208. 

If we concede that the next Presi- 
dential election will be won or lost 
in the thirty-eight states outside the 
Solid South, the dominance of the 
Republicans is still more striking. 
In the House the division of the 
membership of those states stands 
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206 Republicans, 126 Democrats, 
and in the Senate thirty-eight Re- 


publicans, thirty-six Democrats. Of 
the legislatures of those states, 
twenty-seven are Republican-con- 
trolled, nine Democratic-controlled, 
and two are divided. 

In view of the Republican trend, 
emphasized since 1940 by Republi- 
can successes in a number of special 
elect nd in the elections held 
last n h in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Kentucky, 
and in municipal elections in Con- 
nectici and California, it is not al- 
together fanciful to suppose that the 
Republicans could win the 1944 
Presidential election. That is to say, 
it would not take a great turnover 
of popular votes to bring about a 
Democratic defeat. 

In 1940 the Republican candi- 
date, Wendell L. Willkie, carried 
only ten of the thirty-eight northern 
states which lie outside the so-called 
Solid South. President Roosevelt car- 
ried tl ‘ther twenty-eight states, 
winning 336.electoral votes to Will- 
kie’s 62 

But President Roosevelt won his 
victories these states by a very 
narrow margin. He received only 
52.7 per cent of the popular vote 
in those states, his majority being 
only 2,449,752. That means that a 
turnoy 1,250,000 votes would 
reverse the 1940 result. 

In the light of the foregoing fig- 
ures, the Republicans may be for- 
given hey are optimistic. But 
these pencil calculations are not to 
be acc i at face value, for they 


leave o1 »£ consideration the im- 


ponde ; that enter into all Pres- 
identia tions. It is one thing to 
say that the trend favors the Re- 
publica Party, but it does not 
necessal follow that a given Re- 
public undidate for President 
can b 1 given Democratic candi- 
date. 

WI do not know at this 
writin which Democrat will be 
opposing which Republican. For 
many hs it has been assumed 
in Washington that President Roose- 
velt would seek a fourth term, A 
few months back, when there was 
talk o olt of the South against 
the New Deal, when it was said 
that Soutl conservatives were or- 
ganizing to block Mr. Roosevelt if 
he allowed his name to go before 
the next Democratic convention, 


there were wishful thinkers who con- 
vinced themselves that he could be 
stopped. Today, there is scarcely a 
handful of experienced politicians 
in either camp who believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt could be denied the nomi- 
nation if he wants it. And there are 
many signs in the sky that Mr. 
Roosevelt does want. it. 

As in pre-election years in past 
campaigns, the President has been 
reducing points of friction between 
himself and that faction of his party 
which has no liking for the New 
Deal. New Dealers have been quietly 
shelved or dropped overside, and 
safe, seasoned, old-line Democrats, 
like James F. Byrnes and Fred Vin- 
son, installed close to the White 
House. Toward the conservative 





GOVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY 
Republican favorite by a small margin 


Democrats the White House is pur- 
suing a policy of conciliation. 

There is reason to believe that 
the President is willing in the: in- 
terest of party harmony to sidetrack 
Henry A. Wallace, the man who was 
forced upon the 1940 Democratic 
convention as their Vice-Presidential 
candidate by the President himself. 
If Wallace was unpopular then with 
a majority of the Democratic poii- 
ticians, he is more unpopular today. 
In fact, it is doubtful if they would 
take him even though the President 
should insist again upon having him. 
It is not likely, however, that the 
convention will have to make the 
choice. It is commonly assumed in 
Democratic quarters that Speaker 
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Sam Rayburn, of Texas, is being 
groomed for the second place on 
the ticket. 

Again, as in 1940, high-placed 
New Dealers are saying publicly that 
while, if he followed his inclinations 
he would retire at the end of this 
term, the President is not disposed 
to shirk his plain duty to see the 
war through and assist at the mak- 
ing of peace. And, as in 1940, none 
of these gentlemen has been repu- 
diated by the White House. So tak- 
ing all the portents into considera- 
tion, it seems reasonable to assume 
that President Roosevelt looks for- 
ward to another term: in the Presi- 
dency. ° 

When we turn to the Republican 
camp, although optimism is running 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Supremely confident of the nomination 


high, there is no certainty with re- 
spect to the choice of a candidate. 
In most of the sampling polls of 
opinion, Governor Thomas _ E. 
Dewey, of New York, is the favorite 
but by no commanding margin. He 
usually runs a few points ahead of 
Wendell L. Willkie, the defeated 
1940 standard bearer. Trailing be- 
hind Willkie in the sampling polls 
‘is General Douglas MacArthur, who 
is commanding the American forces 
in Australia, Governor John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who sought unsuccessfully the 
Republican nomination in 1940, 
and Governor Harold Stassen, of 
Minnesota, who is in the Navy. 

Of the field Dewey, MacArthur, 
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and Taft have said publicly that 
they are not candidates. Avowed can- 
didates are Willkie, Bricker, and 
Stassen. No one believes that Stassen 
hopes to do more than win con- 
trol of a small block of delegates 
so that he can impress his views on 
foreign policy on the Republican 
platform. 

The bosses of the Repubhican 
Party definitely do not want Willkie. 
They are lining up to head him off, 
but that is about as far as their 
agreement goes. As to the other 
candidates in the field they are di- 
vided, some favoring Dewey, others 
(not many) Bricker, and others 
MacArthur, 

Willkie, 


however, is supremely 


confident that he can get the nomi- 
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nation. He has been traveling about 
the country lining up delegates, and 
privately he has been advising 
friends to bet on his nomination. 
He does not believe that he can be 
stopped, 

Willkie’s confidence is based, in 
part, upon his conviction that Dewey 
means what he says when he says 
he will not be a candidate in 1944. 
It is not what Dewey has said pub- 

‘licly that Willkie is relying on, but 
upon assurances that Dewey has 
given Republican supporters in 
private. 

Willkie’s trust in Dewey’s firmness, 
however, is not shared by many Re- 
publican leaders, who, while they 
do not question Dewey's sincerity, 


nevertheless doubt that he would 
resist a strong demand by the Re- 
publican convention for his nomi- 
nation. 

As for MacArthur, who, many 
Republicans believe, would be the 
strongest candidate they could put 
up, he is not in a position to allow 
his name to go before the conven- 
tion. Unless he is permitted to retire 
next January, he will have no choice 
but to continue to lead the Ameri- 
can forces in his present war theater, 
a thing his friends believe he sin- 
cerely wants to do. 

If we assume, however, that who- 
ever the Republicans may nomi- 
nate will be opposed by President 
Roosevelt, which of the two parties, 
we may ask, assuming that the war 
is still on, at least in the Pacific, 
appears to have the better chance 
of electing its candidate next year? 

In 1940, Mr. Roosevelt asked for 
re-election on the proposition that 
it was essential that the country con- 
tinue in office a man who under- 
stood thoroughly the critical world 
situation that then existed, He im- 
plied that only a President skilled 
in steering the nation through the 
shoals of a war-troubled world could 
keep this country out of the conflict. 

Breasting the prejudice against 
the third term, opposed by a force- 
ful and resourceful Republican can- 
didate, he won the country to his 
view and won the election by a 
narrow popular majority but over- 
whelming electoral vote. 

If he runs in 1944, assuming that 
the war is still on, he may with an 
even greater weight of argument 
plead for re-election on the propo- 
sition that the man who took the 
country into the war would be 
better qualified than any opponent 
the Republicans could name to see 
the war through and complete the 
negotiations already begun toward 
working out the postwar peace and 
the scheme for world security, 

There is almost universal assent 
in this country that the war, for the 
most part, has been successfully con- 
ducted. If the Germans should be 
knocked out of the conflict before 
the next election, as many observers 
believe they will be, President 
Roosevelt’s stock as a war President 
would be bound to rise. If the Ger- 
mans collapse before it becomes 
necessary to establish a costly second 
front, the European phase of the 
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war would have been closed at a 
relatively small cost in American 
lives and that would not fail to win 
the approval of the American 
people. 

As to the postwar settlements, 
there is no such unanimous approval 
among the American voters. Yet the 
agreements reached at Moscow have 
been well received. 

Where the President has lost 
strength, and the returns of recent 
elections indicate he has, is among 
the farmers, organized labor, and 
some so-called liberals who are dis- 
satisfied with the management: of 
the home front. The farmers are 
truly in revolt, and it is doubtful 
that they can be wooed back into 
the New Deal fold. Dissatisfaction 
among labor over wage stabilization 
and manpower utilization policies 
is almost as widespread, but labor 
will think twice before deserting the 
President, who has been their best 
friend, for an untried friend seeking 
their support under the Republican 
banner, Similarly, the liberals, al- 
though they accuse Roosevelt of 
having turned to the right, are going 
to be hard put to it to find a better 
‘ole. 

Time and again the President has 
shown that he is stronger than his 
party. Time and again he has con- 
trived to disassociate himself from 
mistakes of the New Deal. It is the 
opinion of the writer that Mr. Roose- 
velt will echo Calvin Coolidge’s “I 
do not choose to run” only if he 
is convinced by the time the Demo- 
cratic convention meets that he 
could not win. 

If he runs next year, it is also the 
opinion of this writer that he will 
have the hardest fight of his political 
career. It may be that the Repub- 
lican upsurge is strong enough to 
unseat: him,: but impressive as the 
Republican gains may be, it would 
be a rash better who at this time 
would count him out. The Repub- 
licans are still running uphill. 

What we may see is a repetition 
of 1916, when a Democratic Presi- 
dent was returned to office only to 
find himself engaged in a bitter 
struggle with an opposition Con- 
gress. It seems quite likely, if the 
Republican trend carries over, that 
the Democrats will lose the House. 
They cannot lose their majority in 
the Senate, but they could lose from 
five to eight seats. 



















As a seaman, John Farrow visited every large world port. 
He has officer’s papers for both steam and sailing ships 


and a pall of smoke hung over the famous 
Pearl Harbor, a few thousand miles away the 
angel of death hovered over a typhus-ridden bed in a 
tiny hospital on the Dutch Island of Curagao. The thin, 


W HILE Jap planes pounded our installations at 
iy Ha ali 


bas 


drawn patient looked up at the surgeons who stood over 
him. One by one they left the room. A single British 
surgeon remained behind, He shook his head slightly, 
compressed his lips. Death was not far off. His patient 
understood. The doctor tiptoed from the room... . 


[f those doctors are movie fans of any caliber and 
manage to get an hour free from the crowded routine 


of a tropical base hospital, we trust they have seen 
Vi nd, The Commandos Strike at Dawn, or 
Ch for they were directed by the man who was 
thought dying on “that day of infamy.” At present he 
is working on a picture on the life of Adolf Hitler. 
You've heard of him much too much. It would be better 


if had heard more of John-Farrow. 

Che lady movie fans will say: “Isn’t he the fellow 
who i irried to Maureen O'Sullivan?” 

Ch ynstant readers and those alert for the best 


sellers will ask: “Didn’t he write Damien the Leper and 
The ] int of the Popes? 
[he younger screen follower will query: “Didn’t he 
get an award for Wake Island? 
~ And the answer to all and sundry would be “yes.” 
his tall, blond Australian first saw the light of day 
in Sydney some thirty-nine years ago, Although his 
family had a long tradition of service in the British 


John Farrow, director, talks with Barbara Britton during 
the screening of his spectacular success, “Wake Island” 





Director 


Movie director, saints’ biographer, 
sailor, and world traveler, John Farrow 





has had an exciting and fruitful career 


Army, it is typical of John Farrow that he elected to 
enter the Royal Navy when he was fourteen! It is also 
indicative of him that he managed to resign after a year 
of training, for discipline other than self-discipline and 
the canons of his particular professions and hobbies 
must irk John Farrow. After leaving the Royal Navy he 
turned around and entered the merchant marine service. 
In nine years, sandwiching in education when he could 
and must, he had gone around Cape Horn on the old 
square-rigger grain ships in their annual race from Mel- 
bourne to Liverpool with wheat; he had visited every 
world port of importance; he had stopped in most 
European countries; he had been marooned for three 
months on a small inhabited isle by the captain of a 
trading schooner who simply “forgot” him. He had and 
still has his officer’s papers for both steam and sailing 
ships. Besides a hitch in the United States Marines and 
a front row seat in two South American revolutions, 
he has also been honored by the Vatican and the British 
Empire. 

John Farrow first came to Hollywood in 1927. He 
always had a flair for writing, and he had always been 
original and completely himself. In this latter respect 
he differs from most people in Bagdad-on-the-Pacific. 
However, he decided to stay a while in the tinsel town. 
It might have something to offer. 

At first he shook the rust off his pen: while he wrote 
for magazines. As he caught on to the demands of the 
industry and the industry recognized his talents, he was 
graduated into a film-writing spot. His desire to travel 
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Paul Muni and John Farrow relax for a moment dur- 
ing the filming of “The Commandos Strike at Dawn” 


Extraordinary 


By JOHN O’CONNOR 





















still waxed strong, however, and he managed to get in 
an occasional jaunt over the horizon. The years passed 
and in 1937 he began his directing career with War 
Lord. Farrow’s knowledge of the Orient and the lands 
and islands ‘neath the Southern Cross have given him 
areal grasp of the realities of such countries. This was 
evident in the sets of Wake Island and China. 

In 1937 he turned in a number of “B” pictures—those 
frugally financed ones that are often superior to the 
lavishly produced and expensively advertised feature 
pictures. He shifted production alliances and after com- 
pleting the dramatic Bill of Divorcement for his new 
affiliates in 1940, the man of action left for Canada and 
the Royal Canadian Navy. His long years before the 
mast and aft earned him the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, in which instance he stands out in contrast to 
some of the gold-braid boys of whom it has been said 
they “would be seasick in a shower-bath.” 

Like most men of the sea he was after “battle sta- 
tions,” not “press relations.” For two years he battled 
subs and escorted convoys, protecting the thin arteries 
of Empire. It is typical of the man that the few free 
hours he might have each month, he would devote to 
letters home, to the final draft of Pageant of the Popes— 
and not in his own quarters when in port. He gave his 
quarters over to a chaplain or visiting priest, that the 
men might have an adequate and private confessional. 

After two years as a sailor fighting for justice and 
against oppression, doing an extra stint in the ranks of 
the literary unit of the Church militant, he was stricken 
with typhoid. How he was stricken is a story that will 
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have to wait until after the war. Miraculously recover- 
ing from this scourge of the tropics, he was placed upon 
the inactive list. 

This was the unkindest cut of all, but Farrow was wise 
enough to see the wisdom in the shift, and while he 
may not have been well enough to return to the 
strenuous life, convoying and sub-chasing in the pound- 
ing corvettes, he was well enough to return to directing. 
Four months after the British surgeons gave him up in 
the tiny Dutch hospital off the coast of South America, 
he had directed that spectacular success, Wake Island. 

While the small-fry, Saturday-afternoon audiences 
were still cheering the Marines in the second-run houses, 
the hard-working Farrow was already completing The 
Commandos Strike at Dawn. His military experience 
plus his long friendship with Lord Mountbatten, then 
Chief of the Commandos, gave the picture an added 
note of authority. Following that picture, he was signed 
to direct China, a rather dramatic work, the tale of the 
free-lance American oil man and the girl at a Chinese 
mission. It is worth noting that while Farrow has made 
Hollywood’s most harshly real and ruthlessly violent 
war pictures, each contains an expression of religious 
faith from which springs the hope of men of good will 
for peace. 

So much for his recent productions in the Hollywood 
melange of good and bad. Meanwhile, what of his 
literary work? 

Down where the trade winds play, down in the remote 
and beautiful Society Islands, there are coast lines and 
interiors, -bays and lagoons that are masterpieces of 
nature—far more beautiful than they appear in the 
dreams of the desk-bound boss of fifty. Few white men 
ever realize their ambition to go down there, and for 
this the Islanders must be duly thankful. 

One day, a number of years ago, a small schooner put 
into the lagoon of one of the more isolated islands in 
the Society group. The sole passenger on the trading 
vessel was enchanted with the sudden peace of the place 
in contrast with his wretched passage. He decided to 
stay a few days, and the captain, half-Chinese, half- 
Tahitian, agreed to return after having picked up cargo 
at another island. That.was on a Monday. He would 
pick Farrow up on a Thursday. Taking ‘hardly anything 
with him, the supercargo went merrily ashore, confident 
of his captain and delighted to spend three days in this 
facsimile of heaven on earth. 

The captain evidently failed to tell his passenger 
which Thursday he meant, however, and John Farrow 
spent three months there, literally marooned in the 
South Seas. Such is the way of the islands and the de- 
lightful people to whom time is evidently a delusion 
and not something you try to save. 

Except for a single gendarme, Farrow was the only 
white man on the island. The friendly natives gave him 
deference and one of the leading families proudly 
offered him the rarest possession on the island: a glitter- 

ing brass and mother-of-pearl bed. It was an evening 
ritual during his first two weeks for the natives to watch 
the white guest work his way through the mosquito 
netting and sink down into the ornate luxury of the 
mail-order four-poster. . 

At the end of this fortnight the isolated guest was 
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walking down the beach when the gendarme ap- 
proached him. He walked by Farrow’s side for a few 
yards, idly running his eyes over the hew visitor, Then, 
in a casual and indirect manner, he uttered a few words 
that froze John Farrow in his tracks: 

“M’sieu, perhaps you should be warned. The bed you 
have been sleeping in was last used by a leper!” 

rhe Society Islands may be in a subtropical region— 


but John Farrow had the sensation that his blood had 
frozen in his veins. He dropped his fishing tackle and 
returned quickly to the house. A few questions and his 
fears were realized, his information confirmed. His host’s 
son had occupied that bed for months, His host’s son 
had been a leper. He was currently residing not far back 
in the woods, isolated from society and resigned to his 
malady 

“I shall never forget that afternoon,” Farrow related 
later, “I was angry and afraid. I stared at the glittering 
surfaces of the bed as though I might be able to detect 
germs. I scratched the agonizing irritations of countless 
imaginary itchings. I looked at my skin, half expecting 
to find the fatal white markings, and I scrubbed my 


body with strong disinfectants until the blood ran.” 
\s the days passed, Farrow began to arouse himself 
from his lethargy and resign himself to the situation. He 
visited the leper a number of times, the two of them 
communicating in a mixture of English, French, and 


Tahitian. The native was a young man and quite re- 
signed to his fate. His companion and friend was a non- 
leprous Hawaiian sailor who seemed utterly unafraid of 
the dreaded disease. He provided slight consolation for 
the stranded Australian when he told him that he had 
been born at Molokai and that although his parents had 
both been lepers, he had no fear of the disease. 

What struck John Farrow most was the Hawaiian’s 
constant reference to a character who was apparently a 


powerful, if not a mythological figure in the legends of 
the kanakas. Whenever the sailor mentioned this in- 
dividual named “Kamiano,” he would look quickly at 
the sky and make a jerky motion with his knees. Tale 
after tale about this character filled John Farrow with 


With the help of John Farrow, Loretta Young secures a 
realistic effect with her costume for her role in “China” 
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curiosity, and when he later found to his great relief 
that he was not a leper, he began to inquire in and 
around Papeete about this new legend of the South Seas, 

It did not take him long to find that “Kamiano” was 
the native tongue version of “Damien.” Farrow became 
interested in the great Damien and as a result wrote 
Damien the Leper, his first book, It has since gone into 
a dozen printings and almost as many translations. 

Directing was—and still is—John Farrow’s chief voca. 
tion. When Damien the Leper was completed he devoted 
a good deal of his time to the new profession in which 
he had become such an outstanding figure. But his in. 
creasing fascination for ecclesiastical history was im. 
possible to shake off, and he began to gather notes and 
material for a book he had long had in mind. His literary 
landmark on the history of the Papacy began to take 
shape. “The Pageant of the Popes,” he told me, “was 
written under various conditions: amid the confusion 
of a Hollywood studio, on the not-too-comfortable deck 
of an anti-submarine vessel, in the pleasant English 
countryside, and finally in a small, Dutch tropical hos. 
pital.” What he failed to mention was the six years of 
research, much of it right in Rome. 

The manuscript finally came into bound form last 
Fall and has been selling well since. How Farrow 
managed to condense five million words of scholarly 
authorities into a readable volume is a literary feat. 

At present his literary activities are rather slight as 
he is working for another possible Academy Award 
winner. It has been tentatively named The Hitler Gang. 
The picture is based on the rise to power of Hitler and 
Goebbels and the men of the Nazi power center. It will 
probably be one of the most publicized films of the 
year, and the company plans to make 16-millimeter film 
prints of the picture and have them smuggled into the 
Nazi-controlled countries for use by those units of the 
underground that might have the means to use it. 

John Villiers Farrow, director, writer, adventurer, 
sailor, Knight of the Holy Sepulcher, is a citizen of the 
world—a world of adventure and of high spiritual 
romance, The adventures of youth are now memories, 
the dreams of youth are now realities. “My religion pro 
vides me with great comfort,” he wrote not long ago. 
“When I was absent from my family, whether ashore or 
afloat, my faith meant everything to me. I am certain 
that every service man will echo the sentiment of the 
American Colonel who said there were no atheists in 
the fox-holes of Bataan. There were certainly no atheists 
on the small ships on which I served. It was a lesson and 
an inspiration to me when, on several occasions before 
sailing, the little group of Catholic seamen on board 
would endeavor to procure the services of a priest. They 
felt much better about the sailing if they had been con- 
fessed, and several times my cabin served as a confes- 
sional for the visiting chaplain.” 

John Farrow lives quietly in Hollywood with his wife 
and two sons. When they were building their present 
house, one isolated area in the new building looked in- 
viting. It would make an ideal cocktail bar. A few days 
later some nuns, friends of the couple, were shown 
around the house. One of them noticed the vacant space 
and whispered a remark to the well-known director. 
The Farrows have a small chapel in their home. 
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God's Servant—and Yours 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


Y ALARM clock is over three 
hundred years old. It has no 
dial, no springs, no wheels, no inner 
works, It has no parts.that can rust 
or deteriorate in any way. I set it, 
not with any winding, nor with the 
manipulating of any gadgets, but 
with a few words—“Please, Martin, 
wake me at such and such a time.” 
My alarm clock used to walk this 
earth, working miracles. He was a 
humble lay brother in a Dominican 
convent in Lima, Peru. He has not 
yet been canonized, but he is a 
beatus—the Blessed Martin de Porres. 
When I “set him” properly, he 
never fails to wake me. I wake with- 
out being touched, having heard no 
sound. I lie a moment or two, won- 
dering at this miracle, marveling that 
it is accomplished so pleasantly, so 
gently, so regularly. 

You say it is my subconscious that 
arouses me. It may be so. You say 
it is merely coincidence that I ask 
Martin to get me out of bed at a 
certain hour and that at that hour 
I do get out of bed. It may be so. 
But people who know Martin de 
Porres, and who have recourse to 
him often, can tell you of millions 
of such coincidences, 

Blessed Martin has done many 
little things for me, and some very 
big things. I prefer to think it is 
Martin I should thank rather than 
coincidence. There are too many co- 
incidences. 

In London during the early part 
of the war, in the blackout, in the 
fogs, when few cabs were available, 
I was always able ‘to get a taxi by 
asking Martin to send me one. 

It seems ridiculous, doesn’t it? The 
man has been dead goo years, and I 
order him around as though he were 
my servant, expecting instant obe; 
dience—and usually getting it. 

Yet all over this country thousands 
of other Catholic—and non-Catholic 
—men and women are asking favors 
of Martin, or demanding them. And 
they find the servant of God willing 
and eager to be their personal 
servant. 

The Dominican lay brother is the 
busiest busybody on earth, though he 





Little things or big things, get- 
ting you up mornings or get- 
ting you a taxi, curing broken 
bodies or mending broken 
souls, Blessed Martin does 


them all and does them well 
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isn’t a body and no longer inhabits 
the earth. 

Father Norbert Georges, O.P., of 
the Blessed Martin Guild in New 
York, receives so many letters about 
favors granted through the interces- 
sion of Blessed Martin that he is 
sorely taxed to answer them all. 
Every month he publishes a few of 
them. 

Martin has found a good job for a 
girl, has sold a house that had been 
on the market for years, has cured 
a woman with knees so stiff she 
could not walk, has brought back a 
long missing son, has sent a husband 
back to the Sacraments, has healed 
a dog, has reconciled two bitter en- 
emies, has provided a layette for a 
poor woman. In the few years since 
the Guild was founded there have 
been many thousands of letters re- 
porting favors such as these. 

And all over the country devotion 
to Martin, fostered by his grateful 
friends, is constantly growing. 
Blessed Martin missions have been 
established in many cities and towns. 
There is the Blessed Martin League 
of Oregon, under the direction of 
the Rev. Jerome M. Schmitz, in Port- 
land; there is the Blessed Martin 
Mission in Amarillo, Texas; there is 
Friendship House in New York and 
Chicago—to mention only a few. 

Many books and pamphlets have 
been written about the wonder- 
worker; and many more will be writ- 
ten. The character of the holy man 
is so fascinating to writers they can- 
not help writing about him. 

Blessed Martin was born in Lima, 
Peru, in 1579. His father was a Span- 
ish nobleman, Don Juan de Porres. 
His mother was a Negro woman 
born in Panama. Don Juan left the 
woman and her child just after Mar- 
tin’s birth, but he returned several 
times, impelled by news of Martin’s 
sanctity. 

The family was all but destitute. 
Don Juan sent money rarely. When 
he did send it, Martin disposed of 
it. His mother sent him to the store 
numerous times to buy meat or veg- 
etables or fruits. Martin, touched by 
the sight of some beggar, gave away 
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what he had bought, and added to 
the gift all the change the butcher 
or the grocer had given him. His 
mother spanked him, and scolded 
him, and threatened dire things if 
this happened again. But it hap- 
pened many times. Martin never 
could resist the sight of a hungry 
face or a shivering body. 

When Martin was twelve he was 
apprenticed to a barber surgeon. He 
learned all there was to learn of 
medicine, admittedly not much in 
those days. But there was healing 


in his hands, the poor soon came to 
learn. There was a power in his smile 
and a miracle of grace in his “God 
bless you”’ that worked more won- 
ders than all his herbs or his knowl- 


edge of bloodletting. 

In later years, after he had become 
a Dominican tertiary and then a lay 
brother, the sick and the crippled 
came to him when they could, or 
called him to their bedsides, And 
sometimes, though the windows and 
the doors of the sick room were 
closed, there was Martin with a glass 
of water in his hand or a phial of 
colorless medicine. Frequently he 
cured a feverish patient with the 
touch of his hand. 

At the beatification there was tes- 
timony adduced to show that he had 
even raised the dead to life by calling 
on the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost! 

Every day he set forth with a 
basket filled with food for the poor. 
And though he fed hundreds from 
that basket during his _ travels 
through the town, there was always 
food enough for the next hungry 
man or woman or child. 

“You see,” Father Georges says, 
“Martin put God on the spot. He 
confidently expected God to keep 
that basket full. His was the faith 
of a little child; and it is known 
that God cannot disappoint a child.” 

The marvels grew as the boy grew, 
as has sanctity increased. 

Adventurers came into Lima from 
far-off places, from Mexico City, 
from Africa, from France, from the 


Orient. They saw Martin on the 
street, and rushed to him, flinging 
their arms about him, telling passers- 
by the wonders he had performed 
in distant cities. It was hard to rec- 
oncile their stories with the fact that 
Blessed Martin had never left Lima. 


One day the head of the convent 
sent five novices out to look for him 





and bid him return to the convent 
at once. The searchers went each to 
a different part of the city, They 
returned, each within a few minutes 
of the other, to say they had seen 
Martin and he was returning im- 
mediately, As they spoke Martin en- 
tered. 

The story most often told of the 
holy Negro is that of his solicitude 
for the rats and mice that infested 
the convent. The monks had set 
traps for these creatures, and Martin 
found one of them near to death. 

“Poor mouse,” he said, as he re- 
leased the animal, “I’m so sorry for 
your pain, but you'll be all right in 
a few moments. My brothers didn’t 
mean to hurt you, but you must 
admit you and your relatives and 
friends have been something of a 
nuisance around here, chewing up 
the blessed candles, gnawing holes 
in the woodwork and the linens. Of 
course I know you are only looking 
for food. Suppose you leave the con- 
vent, all of you. I'll feed you every 
day, outside in the field.” 

The delighted little mouse ran 
scampering everywhere, so runs the 
story, to tell the news to his cousins 
and his brothers and his uncles and 
his aunts. And before you could say 
“good riddance to the pests,” all the 
rats and mice were racing out into 
the fields. And Martin fed them 
every day. 


opaY, in many countries people 
who would rid their homes of 
these pests, pray to Martin. But there 
are some, who love the saintly “Pied 
Piper of Peru,” who rejoice at the 
furry sides, the beady eyes, and the 
quivering whiskers of a visiting 
mouse—and greet him as though he 
were an agent of Martin himself. 
Some years ago I wrote a story 
about Martin for a national five- 
cent. weekly. Within a few weeks 
more than seven hundred people 
sent letters telling of things Martin 
had done for them. One woman 
wrote of a little boy, Bruce Jones, 
of Newark, N. J., and asked for a 
relic of Martin. The child had burst 
a lung, she said, but he would not 
die if the relic were applied to his 
flesh. 
With Father Georges I visited the 
baby. He was about nine months 


_old. He was puny, waxen, barely 


alive. Beneath his oxygen tent he 
wheezed pitifully. The doctors ex- 
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plained that he could not breathe 
the air out of that shattered lung. 
It stayed in the pleural cavity. They 
stuck hollow needles in his tiny 
chest so that he might be able to 
expel the air. 

The case was so rare that doctors, 
experts of many kinds, had come 
from all over Northern New Jersey, 
and from Philadelphia and New 
York, to study it. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of X rays had been taken. 
But the doctors could not say ex- 
actly what had destroyed the lung, 
nor how the damage could be re- 
paired. Not one of them believed 
the boy would live. 

Father Georges applied the relic, 
said some prayers, and bade the 
child’s parents not to worry. 

In six days X-ray pictures showed 
the child had a new lung. 

Coincidence, perhaps—though new 
lungs do not grow in human bodies. 

One of the doctors told me, “You 
can’t thank us; you can thank the 
priest. We didn’t know what hap- 
pened, we didn’t know what to do, 
we don’t know why the child is still 
alive.” That doctor, incidentally, was 
not a Catholic. 

I could tell you the name of a 
man in Toledo who claims that he 
helped to cure five thousand people 
in the hospitals with the application 
of Martin’s relic. He says he recorded 
that many, then gave up recording 
though he kept on curing. I could 
tell you the names of many others 
who have received miraculous, or 
seemingly miraculous, help after 
speaking to Blessed Martin. 

But these people do not wish me 
to use their names. 

Suppose then you try it yourself. 
Ask Martin to help you. Ask him 
for little things, ask him for big 
things. And by big things I do not 
mean big sums of money. Keep ask- 
ing him for favors. Get close to him. 
The closer you get to Martin, the 
closer you get to God. 

He'll get you up-in the morning, 
if you wish him to. He'll get you 
a cab if you must have one in an 
emergency—or he'll provide some 
other form of transportation. He 
won't let you down altogether—even 
though cabs are as scarce in America 
today as they were in London in 
1939 and 1940. If your desires do 
not go contrary to the will of God, 
you will find Blessed Martin de Por- 
res your humble servant, ma’am. 
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Founded for the convenience of women war 
workers, the USO hospitality house in 
Vallejo, California, is now also 
away from home” for wives, mothers, and 
fiancées of men in the armed services 


“a home 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 






House With the Friendly Door 


HIS is the story of a house that is 

helping to win the war. A couple 
of years ago it was a tumble-down 
place that sat like a gloomy beggar 
by the side of a busy street in a Calli- 
fornia war-production town. Today 
the place is handsome and proud, 
and there are men and women across 
the world whose pulses quicken 
when they think of NCCS’s hos- 
pitality house in Vallejo. 

The old house first came into its 
own because of a practical need—the 
romance came later. One night a 
regional supervisor for the National 
Catholic Community Service sat 
waiting in the bus station in Vallejo. 
Next to her was a tired young girl, 
who looked as if she had been cry- 
ing, and presently the woman made 





a kindly comment about the lateness 
of the bus, 

“I’m not getting the bus,” the girl 
said quickly. “I’m—I’m just going 
to sit here all night.” 

The woman lifted her eyebrows. 
She knew the crowded housing con- 
ditions brought about by Vallejo’s 
growth from 15,000 to 75,000 in a 
few months. “Can’t you find a 
room?” she asked. 

The girl shook her head. “They 
sent for me to take a job in the 
ordnance plant. I’ve been traveling 
since yesterday. I only got here a 


couple of hours ago and I thought 


I'd be able to go to a hotel until I 
found a boarding house—but every 
place is full up.” 

The woman nodded. 
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“They say lots of girls have to 
spend their first night here in the 
bus station; it’s kind of frightening, 
isn’t it?” the young woman went on, 
trying to be brave. 

“Yes, it is,” the woman was em- 
phatic. It was decidedly frightening 
to think that young women who had 
arrived in town to offer their serv- 
ices to the shipyards and ordnance 
plants should have to sit up all 
night. The woman thought for a 
minute, then took paper and pencil 
from her purse and wrote. “I have 
to go to San Francisco on the next 
bus,” she said, when the note was 
finished, “but you take this to the 
director of the USO Club on 
Amador Street. She’ll find some sort 
of a place for you to spend the night 
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—if it’s only a big chair in her office.” 

Chey parted, but the older woman 
did not forget the conversation. Two 
days later she was back in town with 
a purposeful light in her eyes. She 
walked toward the main street, but 
when she got to the stop light she 


turned to the right—toward the resi- 
dential section. As she started up the 
hill her thoughts were on the prob- 
lems of young women and wartime 
living. There were jobs all right, 


good pay and good working con- 
Che difficulty lay in housing 
and feeding the girls—in providing 
them with morale-building, leisure- 
time activities, 

She knew, too, that many girls 
had deserted the production lines 
just because they “couldn’t take” the 
hardships of a crowded, war-produc- 


ditions 


tion community; couldn’t get over 
the shock of having to spend the 
first night, and sometimes the second 
and third, sitting in a bus station. 

Wouldn't it be excellent if there 
were a place where girls could spend 
those first anxious nights? Where 
wives and mothers who came to visit 
sailor or soldier husbands and sons 
could be sure of a lodging and hos- 
pitality such as the USO had in 
mind when the phrase “a home away 
from home” was first coined? 

\ hospitality house, that was what 
was necessary. The woman quickened 
her st ind began to look.for an 
empty dwelling. 

She hadn’t gone far along the 
street before she saw one. Under 
ordinary conditions she would have 
passed it by without a second glance, 
for it presented a deplorable picture. 
The front steps had been patched 
with wood from an orange crate, all 
semblance of paint had disappeared, 
newspapers and rags replaced the 
missing window panes. But because 
she knew that empty houses were a 
rarity in Vallejo, the woman looked 
a second and even a third time. It 
was a big place, ten or twelve rooms 
at least, and when it was new, back 
in the go’s, people of the town must 
have slowed their horses to a walk 
as they passed, anxious to see so 
fashionable an addition to the dwell- 


ings of the community. 

And though the house was filthy, 
battered, and abandoned, the woman 
realized on her first visit that there 
was little wrong with it that hot 
water, strong soap, proper plumb- 
ing, paint, and lumber could not 
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Fitful was the inn-host’s rest. 
Drear-the dark December! 
Banished was the New-born Guest. 


Mary, you remember! 


The stable damp made cold around. 

So mother-arms must fold around, 
Where lantern gleams make gold around 
Your Babe in old December, 

One brooding-bold December. 


The humble shepherds thronged the floor. 
Gay the gray December! 
Mighty kings came to adore. 


Mary, you remember! 


Soldier tread made fright around. 
But angel wings made flight around 
And little lambs were white around 
Your Babe in bright December 

One starry-light December. 


rectify, so the next day the lease was 
signed. A crew of workers started 
the renovating, while the woman 
hurried about San Francisco looking 
for beds. The rest of the house would 
have to do with furniture picked up 
in local secondhand shops, but the 
woman knew the value of a good 
night’s sleep, so the beds were to be 
the best she could buy. 

The community took great in- 
terest in the house; donations ar: 
rived, large and small. A man 
brought a portable radio, a woman 
a package of curtain material, and 
a civic organization offered a huge 
sofa and carpet, Volunteers helped 
to arrange the rooms and _ before 
long the house was ready to welcome 
guests. That night the place was full. 

The home has six bedrooms, some 
large enough to hold four beds, and 
‘two baths. On the ground floor are 


two “parlors,” also a room for the 
housemother, a dining room, and a 
large, practical kitchen, with an ad- 
jacent laundry and a lattice-closed 
back porch. It was decided that no 
meals would be served, but that if 
the young women who were to make 
the house their home while hunting 
permament quarters wished to bring 
in food it could be kept in the com- 
munity icebox, and. they were free 
to use the stove. There were irons 
and ironing boards, clotheslines and 
pins. It was just like home. 

Most of the girls who have been 
guests of the house have heard. of it 
through the Travelers’ Aid, Red 
Cross, or from another girl who has 
stayed there. They understand that 
it is a temporary shelter, a hospice 
during those first bewildering days 
when they are following the routines 
that are préliminary to their war- 
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time jobs — physical examinations, 
aptitude tests, fingerprinting, pho- 
tographing, and the purchase of 
safety uniforms and shoes. And. it is 
in between these examinations that 
the girl hunts for permanent quar- 
ters. Sometimes the search takes only 
two or three days; occasionally a girl 
has to wait a couple of weeks before 
she can locate a room in a private 
home, or government dormitory. 

The girls and women who find 
temporary refuge in the house 
always “stop back” to express their 
gratitude and report their progress. 
They help newcomers find homes, 
advising them how to adjust them- 
selves to wartime living. They know 
from experience the “let down” that 
follows the excitement of starting a 
new job, and the necessity for mak- 
ing friends in the community, All 
new girls are urged to visit the NCCS 
Club on Amador Street. They are 
told that there, in a huge, govern- 
ment-built club with funds supplied 
through the National War Fund, the 
USO program is carried on twenty- 
four hours of every day. One of the 
first things a newcomer to the house 
is shown is the USO Bulletin. This 
is posted just inside the front door 
and lists swing dances, Spanish or 
sewing classes, athletics, a card party 
—a constant variety of morale-build- 
ing activities. 

While the house was opened to 
take care of the needs of the workers, 
it was not long before another type 
of guest began to ring the front 
doorbell. These were the wives, 
mothers, and fiancées of men sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood, and it is 
these guests that have added excite- 
ment, romance, to the role that the 
house is playing. 

It was quite late one night that 
the housemother answered the bell 
to find a middle-aged woman and a 
girl at the door. They had just ar- 
rived from the East, and had been 
told that there might be room for 
them. 

“Why, yes, I’ve a room,” the house- 
mother led the way to the front 
parlor. She could see that the older 
woman was exhaustéd, that the girl 
was trying her best to be calm. 

“We hoped to get here early this 
afternoon,” the girl explained, “but 
our train was delayed. We wanted to 
see if it really was—” her voice 
trailed away. 

The housemother waited; she 


knew that they wanted her to hear 
their story. 

“You see,” the older woman said 
after a moment, “it was just before 
dinner, last Monday, that my phone 
rang. It was one of the heads of the 
Navy hospital here in Vallejo, and 
they began to talk to me about my 
son. They said he was going to be 
all right, but that he would like to 
hear from me. They asked me if I 
was in a position to come here and 
visit him; said my visit would help 
his recovery.”” She paused almost 
ominously. 

“And you’ve come to see him— 
that’s nice.’”” The housemother said. 

The woman’s lip trembled. “My 
son died at Pearl Harbor, at least 
Washington sent me word he was 
dead. We had a requiem for him. 
But the authorities here were so in- 
sistent that I phoned Mary—she and 
Joe were engaged—and we got the 
train west that same night. It doesn’t 
seem possible it could be my boy, 
but—but in the morning I'll know.” 

In the morning she did know. 
When she phoned the hospital, the 
doctors decided that the fellow was 
well enough to be driven over to 
the house so that he and his mother 
and future wife could have a quiet 
hour of reunion. 


’ 


HE visit was just the tonic the 

doctors had hoped for. The “two 
weeks only” rule was waived in the 
case of the sailor’s mother and sweet- 
heart. With “mother’s cooking” to 
help, the fellow began to gain 
weight, began to swing along swiftly 
on his crutches and talked about his 
next operation as one more step 
toward the day when he’d be able 
to walk again. 

Two girls who are such frequent 
visitors to the house that they call 
themselves the “unofficial greeters,” 
came from Pennsylvania to say 
“good-by” to their husbands who 
were expecting to be shipped over- 
seas. They stayed at the house, and 
on Christmas Eve, with womanly 
intuition as their only guide, they 
got up before dawn and hurried 
down to the waterfront. Sure enough, 
in the slowly gathering light, gray 
ships were heading down the bay. 
With an elderly watchman as their 
only companion they stood on the 
shore and waved to the vanishing 
ships. Then they went back to the 
house and worked all day arranging 
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decorations and trimming the tree. 
That evening, and on Christmas 
Day, they led the gaiety, completely 
submerging their personal emotions 
for the sake of others. Christmas 
night one of them told the house- 
mother, “Our husbands have gone, 
but we've a feeling they'll surely 
come back here, so we’ve decided to 
get work in the Yard and wait for 
them.” 

The “boys” do come back, And on 
countless occasions the house has 
witnessed joyous moments of re- 
union. 

The usual proceeding is for the 
man to wire his wife or mother that 
he’s back in the States. She gets the 
first train she can, and goes directly 
to the house, where a place has been 
reserved for her. She sends word to 
the base or camp that she has ar- 
rived, then waits, generally sitting in 
the big bay window of the front 
parlor. Up the walk he comes, takes 
the front steps in a single bound, 
and she’s at the door to greet him, 
her little cry of meeting smothered 
against his coat. 

Family reunions are rather fre- 
quent, with members of several 
generations gathered around the 
huge dining room table to eat a 
dinner that has been prepared by 
mother and grandma in the friendly 
kitchen, 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
all the family reunions, however, is 
when a fighter with medals for 
bravery is reduced to a state of jelly 
as he meets a small son or daughter 
for the first time. 

“I was scared to death the day I 
got to Vallejo; my knees were really 
shaking as I started up the walk, 
but once I stood on the porch of 
USO’s house the front door looked 
so friendly it was just like being 
home,” one of the girls who had 
lived at the house explained. 

There are hundreds of girls and 
women who feel the same way. The 
guests average over five hundred a 
month, almost half being war work- 
ers, the rest wives, mothers, or 
fiancées of men in the armed forces. 
And the house that has seen so many 
tight-lipped partings, tearful re- 
unions, has been so successful that 
other NCCS and USO Clubs have 
copied the idea—finding an old 
abandoned house, and renovating it 
so that it, too, can play its part in 
the winning of the svar. 


By MICHAEL FOSTER 
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And Lehold,an angel of the Lord 
stood by them and the glory of 
God shone round about them, 
and they feared exceedingly. 
(Luke 2.9) 
T THE corner of Market and 
Geary Streets in San Francisco, 
halfway between Pearl Harbor and 
the rest of the world, a sailor and 
his girl were saying good-by iast 
Christmas Eve. 

There was a star. Setting over the 
Golden Gate—far out, far out over 
the South Pacific. And that was the 
only Christmas light there was for 
them. Because the city was blacked 
out, 

Leaning against a dead lamppost 
in the darkness—in the darkness that 
had come to all the blacked-out cities 
of our world—I watched them. And 
part way down the block, in the dark- 
est doorway, three doors down, an- 
other was watching, too. A_ thin 
woman with the collar of her coat 
turned up like wings on each side 
of her pointed chin. An older sister 
maybe, or a friend of the girl who 
was saying good-by to a sailor. And 
the only living light in the street 
was when I struck a match. I could 
hear them talking. 

“It’s funny, the way things work 
out,” said the girl. ““Remember when 
you used to wish there wasn’t a light 
over our front door, when you said 
good-night? And now we're saying 
good-by in the dark.” 

“Yeah,” said the sailor. “We finally 
got a break, all right. It’s dark 
enough. But now we’re married. And 
I wish we had a little light. So I 
could really see your face, once 
more.” 

“Well,” she said, “I guess we ought 
to be thankful for . . . Oh, darling, 
darling!” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Yeah, I know, 
kid. Take it easy.” 

The woman waiting in the dark 
doorway turned her coat collar 
up still higher; and then she, too, 
struck a match to a cigarette. It 
lighted her thin, patient face. 

A few doors up Geary Street, the 
horn over a radio store left off its 
muttering and was silent for a mo- 
ment. And then—it was nearly mid- 
night, Christmas Eve—a couple of 
deepening organ chords, and a very 
clear voice: 

“O little town...” 

Frail and human, the girl’s voice 

said quickly to her husband, “But 


darling, it’s too dark now. As dark 
as it will always be without you, Joe.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “But let’s not talk 
about the dark,” he said. They were 
trying to say good-by, and they were 
talking around and around the same 
phrase, as kids do when they are 
self-conscious. 

“O little town .. .” the radio horn 
was singing, in a lovely, clear voice. 
“How stall we see thee lie.” 

It was Christmas Eve, and in the 
crowded houses on the hills a lot of 
little children were asleep, believing 
in a Star and in kindness and good- 
ness and in grown-ups and tomorrow. 
And sure enough, over the Golden 
Gate, far out, far out, there was a 
star that these kids, too, could see. 

“I... got you something for 
Christmas,” the girl said. “I didn’t 
know just what. A—a book. What 
are the lights like on your ship? 
Good for reading, at night?” 

“They’re blue,” he said. “Blue bat- 
tle-lights. Sure you can read. Thanks. 
Thanks, kid.” 

Their hands twisted, shaking, and 
broke away, over the Christmas- 
wrapped package. In a shaky voice, 
trying to be casual, she said: “Well, 
I... This isn’t much of a farewell 
party, Joe. I—I wish there were span- 
gles on every lamppost for you, Joe.” 

“Oh, well,” he said. ““The old town 
isn’t what it used to be.” 

In the doorway, a cigarette tip 
glowed again and dimmed. 

It was getting late, and two people 
who loved each other were trying to 
say good-by. They stood there, try- 
ing to see each other in the darkness 
of the blackout. Softly, the radio on 
Geary Street sang: 

“, .. The silent stars go by.” 
The girl said: “Darling, darling.” 
“Yeah,” he said. “But look. I got 

to go now. So long, kid.” 

“So long, Joe,” she said. “We—” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Sure. —Oh, 
Marge... .” . 

“Yes, Joe,” she said. “We know.” 

The cities of our world were dark, 
that night. That Christmas Eve. San 
Francisco and New York and Lon- 
don. But. on Geary Street an un- 
earthly voice was singing: 

“Yet in Thy dark streets...” 
Their streets were dark. Seattle 

and Baltimore and Liverpool. The 
streets of all the cities of our world. 
That night, 

But a sailor, walking away down 

Market Street. 
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And a girl, standing at the corner 
of Geary, looking at her empty 
hands. ... 

Out of the black doorway, the 
woman who had waited flipped her 
burned-down cigarette, a tumbling 
arc that broke in bright sparks on 
the pavement of Market Street. She 
came out of her doorway and with 
a little walk of clicking heels, stopped 
with her hands in her coat pocket, 
looking at the girl who stood alone. 

“Did you tell him?” she said. 

The girl looked up from her hands. 

“No,” she said. 

“You said you would.” 

“I know. But I couldn't. It 
wouldn’t have been...” 

“But he ought to know. He knows 
what the doctor said, that maybe 
you couldn’t have a baby without 
maybe dying yourself. He knows 
that, doesn’t he?” 

7a. 

“Then he ought to know that 
you're—” 

“No,” the girl said. 

“He ought to know that you're 
maybe going to die.” 

The girl’s hands weren’t empty 
any more, as she looked at them. 

“Look,” she said. “Joe’s maybe 
going to die, too. He’s going into 
battle, and he’s maybe going to die. 
I’m only going into a hospital, to 
try to have his son. Don’t you think 
it’s enough that one of us cries at 
night because maybe the other one 
is going to die? That’s my job, not 
Joe’s. I can take it. Maybe he might 
have tears in his eyes when he needs 
to see. I didn’t tell him.” 

Up one of the four tracks which 
fill the center of Market Street came 
a streetcar. The two girls walked out 
across the black pavement. The one 
who had waited in the doorway to 
take her home—her sister, her friend 
—slung a heavy-coated arm over a 
shoulder of the one who was alone, 
and with a grin gave her a boost up 
to the platform, while the conductor 
leaned, impatient, waiting to jerk 
his bell cord. . . . They were im 
patient and late, the streetcar men, 
because the dim-out’ slowed traffic. 
It was hard to run a street car: the 
streets were dark. 

They were dark in San Diego and 
Boston and Belfast. 

And the radio on Geary Street was - 
singing: 

“Yet in Thy dark streets shineth: 

The everlasting Light... .” 















This ts the Dativity 


. 


Steve was saying impa- 
tiently, “Talk to me, Su- 
san. Are you all right? 
Is it a good Christmas?” 
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By 
LOUCILLE DOWD GILES 


USAN LEVERING gazed out of 

the cab window at the swirling 
snowflakes. “White Christmas,” she 
thought bleakly, remembering how 
important snow had seemed to child- 
hood Christmases. 

She could remember her mother, 
buffeted by the intractable eagerness 
of her five youngsters, as they de- 
manded in turn, “But it has to snow. 
It won't really be Christmas without 
it, no sledding, hardly any fun.” 

And her mother, pausing at what 
seemed now to Susan as a never- 
ending assembly line of baking, 
ironing, and cleaning to say in her 
quiet voice: “This is the Nativity. 
Snow is only part of the scene as 
you like it. The joy and the peace 
of Christmas, which are its real gifts, 
are yours if you make way for them 
in your heart.” 

Susan _ reflected now how her 
mother, with a tranquillity that tem- 
pered, but never stifled, their zest 
for all life, had stamped its fabric 
for each of them with the deep pat- 
ternings of her faith, giving them 
always the freedom to work out their 
own design. 

But facing this Christmas Eve 
alone, with Steve, her husband, hun- 
dreds of miles away at an Army Air 
Corps training field, Susan longed 
to bask in that quiet strength of 
her mother, and the gruff good cheer 
of her father. Her father had stopped 
short. her plans to visit them, and 
because he was also a doctor she 
could not go against his advice. He 
had written: “With travel as uncer- 
tain as it is, Susan, it’s no time for 
a prospective mother, especially one 
with almost immediate ‘prospects’ to 
go gallivanting around the country. 


, 








Christmas can be so lonely when the one you love 


is away. And Susan asked so little of this night, 


only for Steve to reach out to her with a message 


If you think you want your mother 
with you, I can spare her.” 

And of course she wouldn’t take 
her mother away from him at Christ- 
mas. If only Stephen’s parents were 
like her own—could spread comfort 
like a healing glow. If they were 
anything but self-centered and cold, 
she would have accepted their in- 
vitation to be with them tonight. 
They lived only eighty miles away 
and she could have gone there quite 
safely. But the invitation that had 
come over a week ago, had come 
through Stephen, and had seemed 
too plainly duty-marked. They had 
written him they would be glad to 
have Susan with them for the holi- 
days. 

Susan felt nothing but anger at 
the invitation, saying to Edith 
Graves, with whom she shared the 
apartment, “You'd think Id rate 
an invitation direct.” 

“Well, I don’t think it so irregu- 
lar that they send it through 
Stephen. He’s their son and your 
husband. They want you to come; 
that’s the important thing. It will 
make Stephen feel better, having 
you with them. Just write a note to 

‘them saying you'll be there and 
everyone will be happy.” 

“Except me,” Susan said obstinate- 
ly. “Edith, in this year of our mar- 
riage they've never once made me 
feel close to them. Perhaps they had 
another girl picked out for Steve, 
a very beautiful girl — without 
freckles,” Susan ended, wrinkling her 
small nose that boasted a leftover 
smattering of freckles. 

“And without Stephen’s love. 
Don’t be silly, Susan. You can af- 
ford to be generous. You have 
Stephen, all his love, and very soon 
you'll have his child.” Edith’s voice 
was wistful. “Oh, Susan, I should 
think you would go gladly, that 
you’d want to gather everything of 
his to you. Christmas with his par- 
ents, even without him, will teli you 


so much: about his childhood. You 
find you have little enough to re- 
member,” Edith said, leaving the 
room. 

Christmas was going to be very 
lonely for Edith, Susan knew, for 
Captain Tom Graves, her husband, 
had been in the Pacific war area for 
a year, had come through one major 
engagement, and was most likely in 
the thick of it again. 

“But she doesn’t know what they 
are like,” Susan told herself. She 
often marveled that anyone so gay, 
so lovable as Stephen could have 
been parented by a mother beauti- 
ful but austere and a father whose 
life was so bound up in his banking 
business he found no interest in any- 
thing else. Not that Stephen had 
aided her in this appraisal. He spoke 
of his parents respectfully and at 
times lovingly. He was their only 
child. 

Keeping resentment in check, she 
had written Stephen she did not feel 
quite up to the short trip. Since then, 
a whole week now, no word had 
come from Steve, unless there was a 
letter this afternoon at the apart- 
ment. She knew now she had gone 
to the movie this afternoon to put 
off facing the disappointment if no 
letter came. Two boxes had come 
from Steve a few days ago, his gift 
to her and one for the baby, and 
tonight she would open them alone. 
Susan had insisted Edith go upstate 
to her parents’ home, telling her she 
would be all right alone. 


The cab swung to a stop in front 
of the apartment hotel. George, the 
colored porter, came quickly to open 
the door. “Good evening, Mrs. Lev- 
ering; happy Christmas Eve to you.” 

She walked into the lobby with 
him, stopping to talk for a minute, 
feeling some need of his warm 
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friendliness. ““Too bad you have to 
work tonight, George,” she said. 

“Yas’m, but I get home for Christ- 
mas jest the same.” His grin was a 
broad token of good will. “They'll 
all be up bug-eyed when I gets home, 
Mrs. Levering. My kids is the giften- 
est somebodies,, come Christmas. 
They totes gifts to their teachers, 
and wrap ’em pretty for their Mam- 
my and me. And I buys ’em all, even 
my own. But I guess Christmas 
comes nearest bein’ the time a man’s 
plumb proud o’ bein’ broke.” He 
laughed heartily. 

“And it’s a white Christmas, 
George; they'll like that,” Susan said 
smiling. 

“Oh, they don’t set no stock on 
the weatha’. We’s from Mississippi, 
and brown Christmas or white, it 
don’t make no difference. It’s a time 
when people what’s sad push their 
miseries in out of sight where they 
hurt deeper and show less, and a 
time when people what’s glad just 
bust right out and shows it... . Yes, 
Ma’am.” 

“Well, Merry Christmas to them 
all, George,” she said, walking away, 
as she wondered how effectively she 
could push in her weight of loneli- 
ness, and when again gladness would 
be a-part of Christmas for Stephen 
and her. 

The clerk at the desk answered 
her eager question. “No mail, Mrs. 
Levering,” and she went up to the 
apartment, almost forgetting to an- 
swer the elevator boy’s greeting. 

“There’s a place for me in the 
Inn ... but alone,” she said in a 
burst of self-pity, bitingly new. 
“Why even Mary had Joseph.” 

She made quite a ceremony of 
her dinner, preparing a salad, even 
baking a plump potato. But finally 
it was over. She was back in the 
living room trying to read when the 
bell rang. Seeing the messenger boy, 
her heart did a gay little leap. How 
silly to think Steve would forget. 
She signed hurriedly, and back in 
the room she tore is open. Reading 
the words she fought against their 
meaning: 

Will arrive 9:45 this evening. 
Tried to call you this afternoon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Lever- 
ing, Sr. 

Susan crumpled the message. Why 
would they do a thing like this? 
They certainly grab duty by their 
teeth and hang on, no matter how 
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painful, she thought with annoy- 
ance. Why should they think she 
wanted them? They had forged no 
right by their love to expect her 
to welcome them. Then -a thought 
struck her with new bitterness. Had 
Steve asked them to come? And 
knowing they were to be with her, 
did he think she needed no more 
of him than that? No assurance of 
his love to tide her over’ this day 
when she was so desperately alone, 
feeling the burden of their child 
with the full joy of possessing it 
still held back? 


She glanced at the clock and knew 


it would be some time before they 
could arrive. She sat down on the 
divan, feeling a lethargy that was 
one with the heaviness of her body, 
that dulled even loneliness and re- 
sentment. Presently she slept. And in 
sleep, with all trace of care erased, 
she looked like a sleeping child, her 
auburn hair coppered under the 
light glow, the small, firm mouth 
relaxed. 

She was struggling through foggi- 
ness to identify the sound which she 
finally knew was the bell. Forgetting 
her shoes, which she had slipped off, 
she walked sleepily to the door. 

Steve’s mother kissed. her saying, 
“Susan, we were worried when we 
couldn’t get you today. You are all 
right?” 

“Yes,” she said dazedly, “I fell 
asleep just now, I’m a little groggy, 
that’s all.” 

Steve’s father put his bags down 
with a thump, and shaking her hand, 
said, “It’s a bad night out, Susan.” 

They stood there facing each 
other in a silence moaning its lack 
of promise. 

“When Steve found out you 
shouldn’t come to us he wanted us 
to go to you,” his mother said, lay- 
ing off her coat. Duty, they never 
shirk its grim demands, Susan 
thought. And because you knew they 
would come, Steve, there was noth- 
ing you need do ... couldn’t you 
know they have nothing of yours to 
bring? Remembering now what 
George had said, “. . . push miseries 
deeper where they hurt more and 
show less . . .” well, she would show 
none of her unhappiness to Steve’s 
parents. 

Mr. Levering asked, “Do you have 
an evening paper, Susan? I haven't 
seen the latest stock reports.” 
Susan did not try to veil her an- 


noyance as she said crisply, “No, Mr. 
Levering, but if the Christmas Eve 
stock report is important, I know 
you can get one in the lobby.” 

“I believe I will,” he said, going 
out, still wearing his overcoat. He 
was a tall man, like Steve. He had 
heavy, gray hair and dark, penetrat- 
ing eyes, and to Susan he seemed 
never able to relax. 

She turned to Steve’s mother. 
“Would you like to go to your room 
for a bit? I’m afraid I can’t help with 
your bags.” 

The woman picked up a small 
overnight case. “Oh, Mr. Levering 
will bring them,” she said, follow- 
ing Susan. 

Imagine calling your husband Mr. 
Levering year after year, Susan 
thought, 

Mrs. Levering patted her perfect 
coiffure before the small, dressing- 
table mirror and said, “Stephen has 
been doing some night flying, hasn’t 
he?” 

Susan’s hand gripped a chair, her 
eyes opened in startled surprise, and 
she was about to ask, “Night flying, 
I didn’t know.” But checking her- 
self, she said, “Yes, it must be great 
fun.” She strove desperately to keep 
the catch out of her voice, while 
behind the words there drummed 
the thoughts, How long has he been 
flying at night? Why does she know 
more about him than I? He may 
be up there now. There could be a 
storm ... not snow, perhaps, but a 
storm. Oh, Stephen, Stephen, I’m 
afraid. 


RS. LEVERING was saying, 

“Fun, Susan, I never thought 
of that. Then at night when you 
awaken and feel that he may be up 
there, you feel confident that he is 
not afraid, that for him it’s thrilling 
—even fun!” 

There was something almost child- 
ishly eager about the question that 
puzzled Susan. “Why, I don’t know, 
Mrs. Levering. I mean I try not to 
let it get me; there’s so much of it 
ahead.” 

“Of course, Susan, and I’m sure 
you manage it much better than I,” 
she said smiling. 

Of course, I manage, Susan 
thought, with sudden defiance, 


except at times like this, when I feel 


he’s shut himself off from me... 
when I find there’s things he does 
not want to share with me. 


THE + SIGN 


They went back into the living 
room where Steve's father sat, read- 
ing the paper. 

Susan looked from one to the 
other in dismay. There was only one 
thing to do with this Christmas Eve, 
and that was to end it. She could 
hardly rush them off to bed. She said 
then, striving to be gay, “Do you 
mind if we open the gifts now? At 
home we always opened our gifts 
before we went to bed. Dad was al- 
ways hoping he’d get the chance to 
sleep late Christmas morning. Of 
course, he never did, for if a patient 
didn’t awaken him he couldn’t hold 
out against the noise of five of us.” 

Steve’s mother said, “How won- 
derful being reared with other chil- 
dren. It must have been very gay 
at Christmas time.” Susan’s atten- 
tion was caught by the wistfulness 
of the woman’s voice. She was saying, 
“We had another child. He died 
before Stephen was born. I think we 
were almost afraid to let go with 
Stephen—afraid to show him all the 
joy we felt and wanted him to feel 
at Christmas and other times.” She 
stood up quickly as though embar- 
rassed by this sudden confidence. 
“I'll get our gifts, Susan,” she said, 
leaving the room. 

When she returned, Mr. Levering 
asked, “Did you bring out my gift 
for Stephen’s child?” 

“It’s here,” his wife said, handing 
him an odd-looking package, not too 
daintily wrapped. He handed it to 
Susan. 

She reached far out to receive it, 
and felt within her a curious, quick 
tracing of pain, and she looked from 
one to the other of them, as though 
fearful it had somehow been re- 
vealed to them. She tore the wrap- 
pings away with growing eagerness, 
and saw a water-rimmed toy boat 
with mottled banner of red and 
white on its masthead. She ex- 
claimed joyfully, “It was his. How 
good of you to bring it tonight.” 

“Yes, it was Stephen’s,” his father 
said. ‘“‘He made it when he was eight. 
Do you remember,” he asked, turn- 
ing to his wife, “how he’d stand, his 
tongue sticking out one corner of his 
mouth while he carved or used the 
small lathe?” She nodded, smiling. 
“He worked so hard on it and when 
it was finished he took it to the 
lake every summer until airplanes 
crowded the little boat onto the 
shelf.” 

Susan fingered the sturdy, little 
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craft lovingly, thinking with new 
contrition, “It was good of them 
wanting to share this with me.” 

Then the phone rang and she put 
the little boat down gently on the 
table. This would be Steve, this 
would be him reaching out to touch 
her. She got up to go to the phone. 

Steve’s mother said excitedly, “It’s 
Stephen. I knew he would get 
through.” 

Susan turned, ignoring an in- 
sistent little pang that made her 
draw her breath in sharply. “You 
mean you knew Steve was calling?” 
she asked, not wanting this to be so. 

“He wrote he would do his best 
to get through,” Mrs. Levering said. 

Susan did not face them as she 
took up the receiver. Why couldn’t 
Stephen tell her he was going to 
call? Just knowing this, that she 
would hear his voice, could have 
changed this whole dreary day. And 
why, now that he was calling, must 
they be here? Why couldn’t she 


have talked to him alone? She said, 


“Hello,” hoarsely. 

His voice came to her eager, vi- 
brant, bringing Steve into the room. 
He was saying, “Susan, my darling, 
this is good.” 


“J guess Christmas comes 
nearest bein’ the time a 
man’s plumb proud o’ bein’ 
broke.” He laughed heartily 


“Steve, I’ve been so lonely, and 
you didn’t write. I didn’t even know 
you were going to call.” For a min- 
ute she thought she was going to 
cry. 

“Susan, I couldn’t be sure I’d get 
through. I didn’t want you to plan 


-on it and then disappoint you. I 


didn’t write because my right wrist 
is in a cast, It’s nothing, believe me 
Susan, just that. A muffed landing a 
week ago after a night flight. I’ve 
been scribbling to mother with my 
left hand, but I thought you’d think 
I was badly hurt. I wanted her to be 
with you tonight to tell you I was 
all right in case I didn’t get through 
to you.” 

Susan turned now to face his 
parents. She saw them standing to- 
gether, Mrs. Levering’s hand tightly 
clasping her husband’s. She had seen 
her parents do this—seek each other 
out to share closely a common joy 
or sorrow. 

Steve was saying impatiently, 
“Talk to me, Susan, are you all 


- right? Is it a good Christmas?” 


“Oh, it’s splendid, Steve. It is 
everything I could want in a Christ- 
mas.” Then she told him about the 
boat, for somehow the boat was a 
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symbol of all that was happening 
tonight, and his gay laughter was a 
caress, strength-giving, reassuring. 

Steve said, “I’m getting a leave, 
Susan. In three days I'll be home.” 

“Darling, that’s wonderful,” she 
said, feeling a little giddy with hap- 
piness and the knowledge that be- 
fore three days a bright, new world 
would have begun for them.” 

“Steve, your mother and dad 
would like to talk to you I know. 
I love you very much. It’s a very 
good Christmas, and now, good 
night.” On the sharp twinge of pain 
her voice was a little breathless. 

She heard his, “Good -night, dar- 
ling,” as she handed the phone to 
his father. 

His mother came to her. “Susan, 
he was trying to save you from 
worry, and manlike he did the thing 
that would cause you the most 
anxiety. It was very hard for me not 
to let you know he was trying to get 
a call through,” she said. 

“I know, but it is all right now,” 
Susan said gaily. 

Susan crossed the room to the 
window, looked down at the swirl- 
ing snow as it flung halos about the 
street lights below. As in childhood 
she had clamored for a white Christ- 
mas, so she had today childishly 
wanted to set the scene, all of her 
own shaping. She had let her own 
resentment blind her to the kind- 
ness prompting Steve’s parents to 
come to her. 

She could hear his parents talking 
now to Steve, their voices eager, 
happy, and she thought their lives, 
too, had woven sturdy fabric. They 
had had sorrow, and it had left them 
afraid of sharing too deeply the 
happiness that had been given them. 
In their solicitude for her tonight, 
no less genuine because it was re- 
strained, they had wanted her to 
feel the joy of family sharing. 

Parenthood would unravel for 
Steve and her the skeins of family 
life; the motif was their own to 
stamp. It would call for courage, 
especially in the world they faced 
today. It would call for understand- 
ing and loyalty and love. 

She gripped the window sill now 


‘ against a strong new seizure of pain, 


and when it passed she looked into 
the white night to whisper ex- 
ultantly, “This is the Nativity—all 
its gifts are mine to share.” 
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Christmas is Timeless 


IN OUR DAY nowhere, perhaps, can we find so well 
expressed the way in which our Faith is timeless as in 
the pictures of Lauren Ford in the Ageless Story, where 
she tells the tale of Christmas, Our Lady’s clothes look 


like those she wore in Galilee, yet there is a modern 
touch about them, Saint Joseph is sometimes shown in 
a farmer's worn coat, and the little boy who brings his 
gift right after the Wise Men have proffered theirs—and 
his is a little, tissue-wrapped parcel, done up with red 


ribbons—is an ordinary little lad of our day. 
Miss Ford's angels are real too—busy, working angels, 


not dim visitants with golden curls and sweeping pin- 
ions who seem merely creatures of the more fanciful side 
of faith. Rather they seem definitely a part of us. 

The men and women of the past and the children 
who brought gifts to the Baby are exactly like the men 
and women and children of today. And the Child is 
born again each year, and the first Christmas is like the 


one this year, save in the unessentials, the little, outer 
differences that time brings. All the rest is timeless, and 
so there is each year that sense of endlessness that is the 
essence of unity in Christ. 


Minimum Christian Unity 


THE BASIS of Christian reality is that unity. If we 
don’t actually feel that, we cannot show it or act on it. 
And we need it to help us face this present world of 
ours. There is a continual sense of togetherness all 
through the New Testament. Our Lord was seldom 
alone; in fact, He loved to have people around Him. 
The saddest chapter in the Gospels is the scene in the 
Garden. Even on Calvary he had those who loved Him 
watching with Him; in the Garden He was really alone. 

If we Christians do not stay together, keep awake with 
each other and with Him, join with each other, then 
Christians are in for a hard time. It is not a time now to 
insist on differences, but to concern ourselves with like- 
nesses. 

I can give a shining example of this, in a small, pleas- 
ant way. In my own town, a suburb representative of 
many that cluster about a large city, we have various 
churches and sects. There is a beautiful, cloisterlike 
series of buildings which is the home of the Reformed 
church; there is a charming, ivied church which houses 
the Episcopalians; there is a Congregational and a 
Lutheran church. And there is the Catholic church, a 
stone edifice that is beautiful within and without. 
Now for the last ten years it has been the lovely cus- 


tom of the women’s guilds of the various churches to 
meet each year and each guild acts in turn as hostess for 
the rest. They sew all day for various charities. They 
bring their own lunches, and tea and coffee are served 
gratis. There is always a speaker, and one of the clergy 
from two of the churches represented offers, the one the 
invocation, the other the benediction. 

For many years there have been only four groups 
meeting in the annual sessions. This year we were happy 
to welcome the Lutheran guild into the group, There 
were some four hundred or more women present, and 
Lady Armstrong, who was the speaker, said she had 
never seen anything that moved her more than to look 
out over those women working and praying together. 

The program was simple. The whole audience sang 
America, and then recited the Lord’s prayer together. 
Later the audience sang Nearer My God to Thee, and 
while that is not among my selections as a hymn, still it 
had the fine flavor that is common often to Catholics and 
Protestants alike, and, as the many voices sang, it lost 
any banality of words, and “Still all my song shall be, 
nearer my God to Thee,” took on a real meaning. 


Newman’s Prayer for Peace 


THEN WE RECITED a prayer for peace adapted 
from one by Cardinal Newman. We stood all together, 
and nearly all of us has someone in the theaters of war. 
One woman near me had her only son reported missing 
that very week. Two young women close to me had 
babies whom their husbands had never seen. We all 
shared in the sorrow and the uncertainty and the fear 
that war can bring, and here we were sharing our sor- 
row—and sharing it by speaking from our hearts a 
prayer that could be spoken by all no matter what par- 
ticular church we belonged to. Here is the prayer in its 
entirety, its vitality: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who in Thy mercy heareth the 
prayers of sinners, pour forth, we beseech Thee, all 


grace and blessing upon our country and its citizens. We . 


pray in particular for the President, for our Congress, 
for all our soldiers, for all who defend us in ships, 
whether on the seas or in the skies, for all who are suf- 
fering the hardships of war. We pray for all who are in 
peril or in danger. Bring us all after the troubles of this 
life into the haven of peace, and reunite us all together 
forever, O dear Lord, in Thy glorious heavenly kingdom, 

When you read that, you can see how much we have 
in common, and you can see how necessary it is that we 
women come together to emphasize and to consolidate 
all the things we have between us. 
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By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


ESUS of Nazareth was crucified on 
Calvary at high noon. Three 
hours later He had bled out His life 
and died while the hills still re- 
echoed with His mighty cry of con- 
summation. Darkness then had over- 
shadowed the earth: all nature rocked 
in convulsive protest. Panic and 
dread filled the souls of those who 
had hounded Him to Golgotha. Out 
of the caverns of the dead arose the 
bodies long hidden there, to walk the 
earth with new life in that stygian 
gloom. Jesus of Nazareth, until His 
death “despised and the most abject 
of men,” severed the bonds of subjec- 
tion with His last gasping breath. 
The Redemption was complete. 
Christ died that men might live and 
live forever. 

The last hours of Christ, like the 
short years of His active life, were 
pregnant with a remarkable solici- 
tude that men should profit 
to the full measure of the Re- 
demption. But three years be- 
fore, a serene, determined 
forceful young Prophet had 
come out of the obscurity of 
Nazareth after decades of 
preparation. Like a clarion 
call resounded His cry, the 
keynote of His entire public 
life: “I have come that they 
might have life and may have 
it more abundantly.” He 
would offer not only an assur- 
ance of eternal life through 

is redeeming efforts but also 
a fullness of life here’ below. 
To teach men to live on earth 
as a prelude to life with God 
was the dominating theme 
of all His preaching; it 
prompted each miracle, and 
from His closest associates He 
chose the Twelve through 
whom all men would share in 
the possession of life in His 
Church. Fallen man, even 
though supported by grace, 


still had to work out his salvation in 
fear and trembling. Man was ever to 
be in need of a sure way through the 
labyrinthine complexities of life, a 
lighted path amid the encircling 
gloom of false philosophies and in- 
sidious temptations, a supporting 
strength in all the ills and sorrows 
this flesh is heir to. 

Having taught men how to live, 
Christ, in His Passion and Death, 
taught men how to suffer and die. 
The tragic reality of the Passion 
brought out in full relief the penal 
significance of suffering which is the 
lot of every man born into this 
world. In vain men strive for utopia, 
a panacea for the ills that have been 
bequeathed fallen man. Life must 
ever be a tragedy. The consequence 
of Adam’s folly, the relentless re- 
minder of man’s initial disobedience, 
haunts the body and soul of every 
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creature. God decreed “labor and 
toil,” “thorns and thistles,” as all 
that man could hope for in this. “vale 
of tears.” 

The yearning for peace and con- 
tentment can find no sure satisfaction 
outside of life in God. St. Augustine 
bent his tremendous intellect to the 
task of seeking an answer to the 
eternal quest of deliverance from 
sorrow and man’s desire for peace of 
soul. He found none under heaven, 
none that could offer man any sure 
contentment in this proving ground 
of salvation, And he summed up his 
findings on the subject in one mas- 
terful and thought-provoking sen- 
tence: “O God, Thou hast made us 
for Thyself alone and we cannot rest 
until we rest in Thee.” 

So Christ chose suffering as the 
means of redeeming mankind. He 
chose the means that would make it 
possible for man to profit 
through that pain and sorrow 
which every child of Adam 
inherits as the lifelong pun- 
ishment of that first sin, Man 
could not rid himself of this 
burden, but Christ could 
show him how to bear it 
properly. and carry it patient- 
ly to death, The Via Dolorosa 
was a school of suffering. 
Each episode had its special 
theme taught in an incom- 
parable manner and by su- 
perb example. Jesus was the 
Master. He was true Man, 
“tried as we are in all things” 
(Heb. 5-16). And since man 
could never rid himself of the 
penalty of suffering, Christ 
would lead men to salvation 
by showing the way that such 
suffering could be made price- 
less. In fact, He made it the 
only way. “If anyone wishes 
to come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me.” 
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The tremendous character of Christ 
is evidenced by the manner in which 


He ran the gauntlet of sorrow and ~ 


pain that led to Calvary. The 
memory of it thrilled St. Peter, and 
this strong man who himself had 
failed Christ wrote of the courageous 
dignity of the Saviour, “Christ has 
suffered for you, leaving you an ex- 
ample that you may follow in His 
footsteps. Who, when He was. re- 
viled, did not revile, when He suf- 
fered did not threaten, but yielded 


Himself to him who judged Him un- 
justly.” He who could read the 
hearts of men stood silent as men 


accused Him unjustly. He who was 
the King of Kings permitted the 


legate of an earthly prince to con- 
demn Him to death as a criminal. 
He who had healed the broken 
bodies of the afflicted felt His own 


tender flesh torn to ribbons by Pi- 
late’s scourging henchmen. 

Once Christ refused to be crowned 
King by His enthusiastic country- 
men, but He offered no resistance 
when a crown of thorns laid its cruel 
sharpness on His Sacred Head. He 
eased the burdens of the multitude 
and in return received a cross made 
heavy with the burden of an in- 
iquitous world. He blessed all and 
was rewarded in curses. He had pity 
on the outcast and in the end He 
was Himself rejected as a man and 
stripped naked on the brow of Gol- 
gotha. He had been called the most 
beautiful of the sons of men, but He 
allowed brutal men to destroy His 
beauty and comeliness so that “there 
was no sightliness that we should be 
desirous of him.” 

But if Christ was strong in suffer- 
ing, He was great in His dying hours. 
Until the Nazarene had been trans- 
fixed to the cross and lifted up be- 
tween the sky and earth, men were 
plagued by an innate sense of fear. 
This Man had proved Himself too 
masterful, too confidently a wonder- 
worker, for Him to let a brutal 
soldiery and a crazed populace go 
too far. So they thought. And then 
when they saw Him shackled in iron, 
His body writhing in agony and 
sagging with weakness, His face dis- 


torted as the searing anguish of cru- 
cifixion drenched Him with fiery 
blasts, a relief settled over those who 


watched Him. Where was His power 
now? If in this tragic moment He 
did not exert His influence then it 
was because He could not. 





There was nothing more to fear, 
so the mob grew brave and taunted 
the Saviour to do something about 
His plight. But in their new-found 
hate, those who crucified Christ had 
lost the significance of His plea for 
their pardon, Only the Son of God 
could have pity on them in such an 
hour. And because He had pity on 
them He could not come down from 
the cross even to confound them 
without nullifying His redeeming ef- 
forts for the rest of men. 


[' was in the moment of greatest 
helplessness, while being nailed 
fast to the gibbet, that Christ asked 
pardon for His executioners and for 
those who had sought His death. 
Men taunted Him to show His 
power. It was then that He proved 
the fullness of His divine power. 
The victory of the Cross had begun 
to overshadow all things earthly. 
One thief was of the earth, earthy. 
He sought release, bodily release. In 
desperation He but joined those 
clamoring below. “If thou art the 
Christ, save thyself and us!” The 
other thief had sensed something 
different, He had walked with Christ 
through the Via Lolorosa. He saw 
that this man was more than man. 
So he forgot his own suffering to 
plead the cause of Christ. “Dost 
thou not even fear God,” said he to 
the jeering criminal across the way, 
“seeing that thou art under the same 
sentence? And we indeed justly, for 
we are receiving what our deeds de- 
served; but this man has done no 
wrong.” Noble Dismas! The sinful 
race of man must ever be grateful to 


_ you! Significant indeed that the 


dying Saviour should single out a 
sinner of sinners to be the first 
beneficiary of His redeeming love. 
“And he said to- Jesus, ‘Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom.’ And Jesus said to 
him, ‘Amen I say to thee, this day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ ” 
How strikingly simple this profes- 
sion of faith and this canonization 
of the first saint. This man had 
learnt well. He had lived evilly, but 
died with Christ. His was the first 
Christian deathbed, a cross of pain. 
Yet that cross had become a sweet 
burden. From the gallows to paradise. 
Christ. gave eternal life and 
brotherhood to a poor penitent 
thief. He gave sinful men the pro- 
tecting worth of His own Blessed 
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Mother. She who alone was without 
sin on this earth was bequeathed by 
a sinless Son to a sinful humanity— 
a deathbed legacy of infinite love. 
He would die for men but leave 
them a testament to inspire and en- 
courage the memory of His sacrifice. 

So the Saviour of the World slowly 
bled out His life. His physical suffer- 
ing heightened as His strength weak- 
ened. He cried out in the agony of 
His thirst. His soul felt a darkness 
creeping over it, a last terrible ordeal. 
He had given all to man even to the 
desolate price of being bereft of His 
Eternal Father’s consoling presence. 
One moment of complete abandon- 
ment, one awful moment of abso- 
lute banishment that contained an 
eternity of spiritual anguish, And as 
this darkness crept over His soul 
even the light of the world grew dim. 
A deathly stillness fell as breathless 
terror took possession of all within 
sight of the dying Nazarene. 

Jesus of Nazareth looked about 
Him for the last time. He saw those 
who had rejected Him and clamored 
for His death. They had put Him 
through suffering never known to 
man before. Yet through that suf- 
fering He had redeemed them even 
from the crime of crucifying Him. 
He saw His own Blessed Mother, 
faithful to the end. She had borne 
Him, had suffered for Him, and for- 
ever would be the Mother of suffer- 
ing humanity. He saw Dismas beside 
Him and in Dismas He saw personi- 
fied all the penitent multitude who 
age after age would find eternal 
forgiveness and blessedness at His 
Cross. He saw again the magnificent 
Cyrenian, Simon, he who personified 
the great characters who in every 
age would defy the world and stand 
with Christ. 

The victory was His, The human 
race had been redeemed. Humanity 
had been revivified and revitalized. 
A new brotherhood of man would 
partake of His own life henceforth, 
even becoming members of His own 
Mystical Body. And as Christ looked 
over the world beyond He grew 
mighty in His triumph; His soul felt 
buoyed with a new energy; He was 
glad and in that gladness He cried 
out, “It is finished.” The Redemp- 
tion was complete. Then Jesus said 
with a voice vibrant. with love and 
strong with victory, ‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit!” 
And having said this, He expired. 
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By JOHN W. WHITE 


Right: Brazilian workers load- 
ing a boat at Santos with goods 
exchanged for Japanese exports. 
Below: A Japanese girl working 
on a newspaper published in her 
own language at Buenos Aires 








4 ar Japanese invasion of South 
America began thirteen years 
before the Nazi party was born; 
sixteen years before the Beer Hall 
Putsch at Munich first brought the 
name of one Adolf Hitler to public 
attention. It is now painfully obvi- 
ous that Japan’s plot for conquest 
in the Western Hemisphere was an 
important part of the global strategy 
of war, emigration, and economic 
expansion by which the Island Em- 
pire was determined to prove her 
superiority over the white race 
which always had opposed every at- 
tempt of the little yellow men to be 
treated as equals. But the South 
American invasion was carried out 
so cleverly and peacefully that for 
a quarter of a century it aroused no 
opposition. Those few who suspected 
its motives were denounced by their 
Own as narrow-minded alarmists. 
When the Nazis finally got started 





on their rampage of world conquest, 
they, too, were impelled by racial 
motives. But the racial hate of the 
Japanese was that deep and brood- 
ing hatred of the colored man 
against the self-styled superiority of 
the white man. The racial motive 
of the Nazis was based merely on an 
artificially created conflict between 
different blood strains within the 
white race. It undoubtedly was the 
depth and bitterness of their racial 
hate that made the Japanese so 
much more clever and treacherous 
than the Germans in laying their 
plans for the war which they in- 


Japanese economic and military 
penetration of South America 
has been going on quietly for 


over a quarter of a century 
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tended should prove their superior- 
ity over other races and other people. 

The Germans started their crusade 
of conquest in the typical Prussian 
spirit of strutting, shouting, and 
threatening, thereby alarming the 
people who were to be their enemies 
and causing them to prepare the de- 
fense measures which were to bring 
about the defeat and ruin of the 
Nazi venture. Long before the Ger- 
man war machine had been per- 
fected to the’ point where it could 
be thrown across the Atlantic against 
the South American continent, the 
United States and the southern re- 
publics had prepared to meet it. 
Within three years after starting the 
war, the Germans faced defeat with- 
out seriously having threatened the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, 
worked quietly, smilingly, and po- 
litely for 25 years in stringing a neck- 
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lace of apparently peaceful colonies 
across the South American conti- 
nent. By the time they were ready 
to bomb Pear] Harbor and Manila 
they already had their invasion ma- 


chinery planted and ready at all 
strategic points in South America. 

The ambitious Japanese plot for 
the glorification of the Emperor in 


the Western Hemisphere apparent- 
ly provided for the seizure of the 
extremely rich Brazilian state of Sao 
Paulo and the lower regions of the 
Amazon Basin by the minority pop- 
ulation of more than 300,000 Japa-. 
nese who had been planted in Brazil 
during the preceding twenty-five 
years for just that purpose. Simul- 
taneously, there was to be a Japa- 
nese-inspired uprising of the eight 
million unassimilated descendants 
of the Incas who live like neglected 
animals on the high, bleak plateau 
which spreads over portions of seven 
of the South American republics— 
Argentine, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
The west coast was to be invaded 
through Ecuador’s inviting beaches 
by a well-armed and well-trained re- 
serve army that had been organized 
in Peru and was waiting for orders 
when Pearl Harbor was bombed. 
During all the years that the Ja- 
panese were planting their colonies 
in Brazil, Peru, and other South 
American countries there was a strik- 
ingly close relationship between anti- 
Japanese events in the United States 
and renewed and enlarged Japanese 
efforts in South America, and there 
can be no doubt now that the peace 
ful invasion of the southern conti- 
nent was designed to give Japan 
strong political and military bases in 
the Western Hemisphere for the 


war she planned eventually to fight 
against the United States. 


OR years we in the United States 
have looked upon South Amer- 


ica as one of our natural spheres 
of influence. We have treated the 
southern countries as colonies, even 
though we have not colonized them. 
Japan coloniz d them. 

Whatever influence we have been 


able to exercise in the ten South 
American republics usually has 
been absentee influence. Political in- 
fluence, when attempted, was un- 
til very recently in the form of the 
Big Stick and Dollar Diplomacy, 
exercised at long range from Wash- 


ington. Our financial influence un- 
til very recently also has been ab- 
sentee, taking the form of loans to 
governments which enabled the in- 
vestors to sit at home and clip their 
bond coupons instead of planting 
their investments in the countries to 
finance their development. When 
the second World War started, the 
American residents in South Amer- 
ica still were confined largely to the 
relatively small number needed to 
exercise our commercial influence, 
and even they came and went con- 
stantly instead of remaining. 

The Japanese, however, like the 
British, the Germans, and_ the 
Italians, moved in and took root. 
In all the ten republics except 
Chile and Ecuador there are more 
Japanese residents than Americans. 
There probably were not more than 
20,000 United States citizens in all 
South America when the war started. 
There were approximately 400,000 
Japanese. 

The presence of these large blocks 
of Japanese population dovetailed 
into Tokyo’s carefully conceived 
plan for concerted political, com- 


mercial, and military action and en- 


abled Japan to exert on each one 
of the South American countries a 
much stronger and more direct po- 
litical and commercial influence 
than that exercised by Washington. 

The Japanese colonies greatly in- 
creased the South American produc- 
tion of commodities which Japan 
wanted to import, notably rice and 
cotton. In buying this production, 
Japan forced its own terms onto the 
selling nations, requiring them to 
enter into bilaterally balancing trade 
agreements by which the South 
Americans agreed to purchase Japa- 
nese manufactured goods to an 
amount equal to the value of Ja- 
pan’s purchases of their raw ma- 
terials. 

While Tokyo was thus forcing its 
political strategy on the South 
Americans, its army officers, dis- 
guised as poor farmers, moved into 
the colonies and organized the Ja- 
panese settlers for the military stra- 
tegy. The ubiquitous Japanese fish- 
ermen found their way into the wa- 
ters of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia and 
spent much of their time taking 
soundings and making sketches of 
the shorelines of both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 
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After 1919 the Japanese coloniza- 
tion of South America increased rap- 
idly as part of the “Plan for the 
Rational Reorganization of Japan” 
which was drawn up secretly by the 
military clique immediately after 
the first World War, at a time when 
the ultra-nationalistic theory of ter- 
ritorial expansion was in its hey- 
day. This plan set up the principle 
that the Japanese State has the right 
to make war not only in defense 
of the country but also against those 
powers which possess “exaggerated- 
ly extensive” territory or which ad- 
minister their territory in an inhu- 
man (sic) manner. 


Spe plan cited examples of the 
exercise of this “sovereign right” 
of the Japanese State—the wresting 
of Australia from the British Em- 
pire and the conquest of eastern Si- 
beria from Russia. The principle 
became the creed of the military 
caste under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Araki. 

As a result of the Reorganization 
Plan, Japan started preparations for 
its war of aggression against those 
countries having “exaggeratedly ex- 
tensive” territories; began a syste- 
matic infiltration of Japanese set- 
tlers into those countries against 
which the military clique had de- 
signs; and prepared for an economic 
war on all the important trade 
fronts of the world. 

Manchuria and Brazil were pieces 
in the same pattern, Brazil is the 
one country of the western world 
whose territory could be said to be 
“exaggeratedly extensive.” With its 
3,275,510 square miles, Brazil is ex- 
ceeded in size only by Russia and 
Canada, being considerably larger 
than China (2,903,475 sq. mi.) since 
Japan conquered Manchuria (503,- 
013 sq. mi.) and set it up as a pup- 
pet state. 

Organized Japanese emigration to 
Brazil dates from 1907, the year in 
which Tokyo entered into the fa- 
mous “Gentleman’s Agreement” with 
Washington. Anti-Japanese feeling 
in the United States had become so 
violent and so vociferous that Con- 
gress was on the point of passing 
a law to prohibit the entry of Ja- 
panese. To prevent the impending 
stigma of such anti-Japanese -legisla- 
tion, the government at Tokyo 
agreed to prevent the migration of 


any laboring-class Japanese to the , 
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United States. Whether or not there 
originally were any political pur- 

ses behind the Japanese emigra- 
tion to the United States still is a de- 
bated question. But when the United 
States closed its gates against the 
Japanese and the migration was 
shunted to South America, it im- 
mediately became a strong political 
weapon with which Japan planned 
to challenge the supremacy of the 
United States on its own doorstep. 

In 1907, seven hundred Japanese 
agricultural workers were sent to 
Brazil. By 1924 there were 25,000 
of them in the country. Six years 
later the Japanese population was 
six times as large, being reported 
officially at 150,000. When the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor plunged the 


should lose the war. The Brazilian 
government, in spite of its enthusi- 
astic and efficient co-operation with 
the war effort, has taken consider- 
able pains to make it known to the 
world that Brazil is not at war with 
Japan. 

Dr. Jayme Leal Costa, a well- 
known director of large Brazilian 
corporations, in a lecture on the 
Japanese peril in Brazil shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of war, said: 

“If the United States wins the 
war, we shall be free. If she loses, 
it will make no difference whether 
we have helped the United States 
or remained neutral; Japan will not 
be held back by our Constitution, 
which already has caused the po- 
litical hara-kiri of one of her am- 
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Japanese in South America. Their low stand- 
ard of living makes competition difficult 


United States into the war with Ja- 
pan, there were 300,000 loyal sub- 
jects of the Emperor within the ter- 
ritory of the country which always 
has been the closest friend the 
United States has in South America. 

The political menace of the Ja- 
panese colonies had been recognized 
by far-seeing Brazilians long before 
the war approached, and when 
Brazil eventually lined up with the 
United States for the defense of the 
American continent against the Axis 
powers, her action was inspired not 
so much by fear of a Nazi invasion 
from Africa as by the fear of Ja- 
panese aggression both from within 
and without if the United States 


bassadors. Japan will send her emi- 
grants to Brazil in whatever num- 
bers she chooses and we cannot stop 
them. Furthermore, Japan will per- 
mit us no economic defense. She will 
tear down our customs frontiers as 
she did those of Manchuria. Our 
mistake in opening our gates to Ja- 
panese immigration when the 
United States closed its gates in 1924 
now forces us to ally ourselves un- 
conditionally with the United States 
and the other American nations for 
the defense of the continent. 

“Had we not restricted Japanese 
immigration when we did, Brazil 
would cease to exist as a nation be- 
fore the year 2,000 and our terri- 
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tory would become an integral part 
of Greater Japan. 

“When the Japanese emigrant 
leaves his homeland, vowing never 
to return, he does not come here 
with the idea of becoming a Brazil- 
ian and adding to the glory of Brazil, 
as some lunatics and lyrical persons 
would have us believe. He comes to 
work patriotically for the glory and 
aggrandizement of Greater Japan 
and to bring about the absorption 
of Brazil into the Dai Nippon, for 
the greater glory of his ancestors.” 

Japan’s scheme for world expan- 
sion and the aggrandizement of 
Greater Japan was carried out by 
means of two well-planned and de- 
termined strategies which were sep- 
arate in some places, while in other 
places they coincided. These strate- 
gies were the infiltration of Japa- 
nese settlers into those countries 
against which the military caste had 
territorial designs, and a resolute 
economic war on all the trade fronts 
of the world. In Brazil, as in Man- 
churia, the two strategists dove- 
tailed. 

Looking back, it is easy to see now 
that 1931 .was a decisive turning 
point in the history both of the 
Far East and of the world at large, 
because it marked the beginning of 
both the military action and the 
trade war for which Japan long had 
been preparing. The invasion of 
Manchuria was merely an- incident 
in the larger economic war which 
Tokyo launched that year against 
the entire world. The military ac- 
tion, being sensational, attracted 
world-wide attention. The equally 
destructive trade’ war went almost 
unnoticed. The long preparation 
for this general economic offensive 
had been completed by the very ef- 


- ficient industrialization of the coun- 


try. Japan no longer was dependent 
on the rest of the world except for 
some of the basic raw materials 
needed for her industries, and she 
expected the forthcoming war in 
the South Pacific to provide those, 
as it has. 

The Japanese trade offensive was 
one of the most violent that ever 
has been conducted by any coun- 
try and it was directed at the heart 
of young and virile America as well 
as against old, decadent Europe. It 
was irresistible, and Japan soon 
eliminated all its competitors in the 
Far East. At the same time, a ter- 
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rific offensive was directed against 
the British markets in Australia 
and Africa, and against both Amer- 
British markets in_ the 


ican and 


South American countries. This of- 
fensive successfully invaded all the 
internal markets of Europe and the 
South American republics, in spite 
of the difficulties that were being 
met in Manchuria as a result of the 
Chinese boycott against Japanese 
merchandise. United States trade 


suffered. heavily in many of*;the 
South American markets. 

The economic troubles which the 
Great Depression visited upon the 
world became weapons for Japanese 
expansion around the globe. No one 
could sell to Japan unless they 
bought Japanese goods in return. 
In the case of Brazil, Japan also 
used its heavy buying of raw ma- 
terials to force the Rio de Janeiro 
government to permit the heavy in- 
filtration of Japanese settlers. 

For many years Brazil’s attitude 
toward the Japanese settlers had 
been a mixture of enthusiastic ad- 
miration of their industry and skill, 
mingled with deep concern over 
their political influence in the fu- 
ture. By the time Tokyo attacked 
Pearl Harbor, admiration had been 
completely eclipsed by concern, and 
the Brazilians realized that they had 
a very serious problem on their 
hands. 


t ini 4N’s peaceful invasion of Brazil 
was facilitated by Sao Paulo's 
need of workers for the coffee estates 
where about 250,000 laborers are 
required constantly. The operation 
of the coffee fazendas and life on 
them requires that the workers 
be organized into families. So while 
other new countries endeavor to at- 
tract immigrants, Sao Paulo always 
has had to attract families of immi- 
grants, which is much more difficult. 
The state authorities of Sao Paulo 
have experimented during fifty years 
with almost all nationalities in a 
vain effort to find immigrants who 
would be willing to remain on the 
fazendas and work for a daily wage 
after their contracts have expired. 
Before the arrival of the Ger- 
man colonists in southern Brazil, 
that part of the country was unde- 
veloped and neglected. The Ger- 
mans made Rio Grande do Sul one 
of the best states in the union, al- 
though by the time the second 


World War started Rio Grande 
contained more Italians than Ger- 
mans. By 1941, more than a third 
of the population of the state of 
Sao Paulo also were Italians. It was 
the Italians who made a success of 
the coffee industry and who also 
made the city of Sao Paulo famous 
for its fine homes. So it was perfect- 
ly natural that Brazil should have 
maintained one of the most gener- 
ous policies in the world toward 
immigrants of all nationalities and 
races. 

Taking advantage of this liberale 
policy, a heavily subsidized official 
Japanese emigration agency induced 
the Sao Paulo government to grant 
it a private colonization concession 
in return for its services in bringing 
Japanese coffee workers. This com- 
pany’s colonies on the Atlantic 
coast, about 100 miles south of 
Santos, eventually were turned over 
to the International Development 
Company (Kaigai Kogyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha) and became the center of 
Japan’s political and military plot- 
ting in Brazil. 

The International Development 
Company was incorporated in Tokyo 
in 1917 by the amalgamation of sev- 
eral colonization companies that had 
been operating in South America 
since 1907. It became the official 
agent for the Japanese government’s 
plans for planting a large minority 
population in Brazil and also took 
over the Japanese colonization proj- 
ects throughout the world. A pamph- 
let issued by the company in 1938 
said: “The Kaigat Kogyo Kaisha is 
the only emigration enterprise ap- 
proved by the government of Japan.” 

Until the outbreak of war inter- 
fered with its operations, the Inter- 
national Development Company had 
its head office in Tokyo and a large 
number. of branches and agencies 
throughout Japan and in foreign 
countries. It maintained branch of- 
fices in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and Lima, and agencies in Buenos 
Aires and Cali, Colombia. The three 
principal stockholders were the two 
big Japanese shipping companies, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, and the colonization 
company Toyo Takushoku Kaisha. 
The Osaka Shosen Kaisha had a 
contract with the company to carry 
all the Japanese emigrants who were 
sent to South America. 

On December 7, 1941, the Inter- 
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national Development Company’s 
colonization operations extended 
from South America on one side of 
the world to Australia on the other. 
The company served as liaison agent 
between the Japanese emigrants and 
the governments of the countries to 
which they were bound; selected the 
emigrants and colonists according 
to their fitness to meet the condi- 
tions of particular countries; man- 
aged colonies and agricultural es- 
tates; and financed Japanese com- 
panies desiring to enter foreign 
trade. 


HE International Development 

Company’s relations with the 
Japanese government were simi- 
lar to those which were to be set 
up later between the Nazi régime 
and its South American Landeskreis- 
leiters, or district leaders. The col- 
ony managers ruled as czars within 
their respective districts and took 
their orders direct from the Japa- 
nese embassy or legation. Their cor- 
respondence with the company’s 
main office in Tokyo was conducted 
through the diplomatic pouch, and 
carried by diplomatic couriers be- 
tween the embassy and the colony 
to prevent any of its being examined 
by the postal authorities of the coun- 
try in which the colonies were es- 
tablished. 

The inborn absence of individual- 
ism in the Japanese character and 
the regimentation of the colonists 
under the ambassador as the per- 
sonal representative of the sacred 
Emperor made it much easier for 
the Japanese to organize their mi- 
nority population in South Amer- 
ica for military purposes than it 
was for the Nazis. When Pearl Har- 
bor was bombed, the Japanese army 
of invasion was already at its posts 
in South America, armed and wait- 
ing for orders from Tokyo. 

The United States marines stopped 
the Japanese advance in the South 
Pacific and so’saved the South Amer- 
ican continent from invasion. Brazil 
and the other South American na- 
tions rounded up and interned the 
army and navy officers who had been 
sent out from Tokyo to organize 
and train the Emperor’s army. But 
the Japanese colonies in South 
America still constitute part of the 
tremendous postwar problem which 
will have to be solved before last- 
ing peace can possibly be achieved. 
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“Why, oh why are ye all sitting there 
faces—the 
sour face of a poor misery-moany that 
never saw a good day in his life?” 


putting on long, sour 


LD FATHER TOM, to be sure, 
often put the heart across his 
congregation. He would thunder 
denunciation from the pulpit at 
the twelve o’clock Mass, with his 
gray, plump, puckered face and his 
intense blue eyes as terrible as the 
Judgment. He swept off, they say, all 
the college prizes for eloquence in 
his time, but during his last years 
he was best at denunciation, and he 
never got into his full stride till he 
came to dances and how they were 
the curse and ruination of the coun- 
tryside. And it is said, with pride 
too, that he was in full stride every 
single Sunday, from which you may 
understand that every Sunday ser- 
mon of his concluded with a refer- 
ence to dancing. He could begin 
with an appeal for funds for the new 
school or even with a plea for bet- 
ter care of the old cemetery where 
nobody ever stirs a leg as far as any 
sober person knows, but as surely 
as the grandfather clock ticked over 
by the sacristy door in the deep 
silence his words commanded, as 
surely would he work his way around 
to his favorite topic. 
His words did command his con- 
gregation. The people of Bally- 


brodar, a treeless, dour place not at 
all like what you’d expect in pleas- 
ant South Kilkenny, got a certain 


Francis 


Mac Manus a 


by 


satisfaction out of listening to elo- 
quent chastisement that might be 
applied to the next parish but surely 
not to their hard-working, melan- 
choly selves! They flocked to hear 
their parish priest at the twelve 
Mass, by car and on foot from all 
the scattered farms and from the vil- 
lages that seemed to be dead and 
empty every other day of the week. 

But one fine Sunday morning 
Father Tom turned traitor on him- 
self, turned his coat, turned it right 
inside out. 

As usual, he picked his way down 
the altar steps with the extreme cau- 
tion of a shortsighted man, took the 
notice book from the Mass server, 


read out the feasts and fasts, straight- 
ened up and surveyed the people as 
if he were searching for a face, or 
maybe for the strong starting words. 
So far it had been the very same as 
always happened. But now he de- 
layed, and he had never delayed so 
long before. Then, like a stranger 
trying to put timid children at their 
ease, he began gently. He began 
without a trace of his famous flow- 
ing style. 

“Why,” he asked, “oh, why are 
ye all sitting there putting on long, 
sour faces?”” He smiled. “The sour 
face of a poor misery-moany that 
never saw a good day in his life? 
Come on, now, and tell me, have ye 


Old Father Tom had one favorite topic. Though 


he preached on schools or on cemeteries he would 


work his way round to it. Except one Sunday 
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all lost your money? You haven't? 
Have ye all gone bankrupt? Was the 
land taken from ye, and did all the 
cattle perish in a plague, or what 
is it? Maybe it did happen. Faith, it 
could happen, God between us and 
all harm, but no word of it was 
brought to the priest’s house. Not 
that I know of, anyway. Did your 
wives and daughters and sons and 
fathers all run away from ye? Sure, 


if they did that, ye wouldn’t be 
here 

By this time the people were sit- 
ting upright, stiff as sticks, not dar- 
ing even to take sidelong glances at 
neighbors for confirmation oi what 
was to be heard. The hardened 


late arrivals who customarily hung 
around the doorway with their caps 


under their knees, pushed nearer to 


the center aisle. Father Tom cer- 
tainly wasn’t playing the same old 
tune this Sunday. What was he saying 
at alle : 
“Look,” said he, with a sweep of 
his right hand, “look at that sun- 
shine pouring in through those win- 
dows. What is it like? Who can ever 
tell what it is like? Pouring in there 
without stint, like a shower of gold. 
There it is, with the motes of dust 
circling and wheeling in it. There 
ye are! The angels dancing in the 
sight of God's bright eyes.” His 
hands waved before him, extra evi- 
den¢ yf the excitement that trans- 
figus his gray, wispy hair and his 
gray sunlit then also like the 
bare ite walls and the warm, red- 
carpeted steps of the altar. “Who 
can praise and rejoice and be glad 
enough for it? The saints were glad 


of it. Why, it’s song, it’s music, it’s 


a choir. And the sky out there, blue 
over us all, and the fields .. .” 
It's not easy to give an idea of 
the kind of sermon that was preached 
in Ballybrodar that morning. Father 
Tom nt on fashioning on the 
spur of the moment, as it seemed, 
a canticle in praise of all God's 
creation, and he stumbled distressed 
into incoherent phrases and threw 


off flashes of poetry till the excite- 
ment died down in his old body 
and his hands crept in quiet behind 
the embroidered chasuble. He 
only whispered at the end, as if he 
were afraid; but before he arrived 
at the whispered end, he had told 
the people that they should be sing- 
ing and dancing in thanksgiving for 
the good and fine things that nobody 


Still 


appeared to take any notice of; 
dancing and singing they should be 
—dancing! 


It was a strange sermon, and a 
short one, for Father Tom. He him- 
self never referred to it afterward, 
but for all his reticence and ex- 
perienced guile, he is as simple as 
a child in revealing himself in stray 
scraps of conversation. Mind you, he 
seldom converses much with any- 
body, certainly not with the curate 
who is a busy man, nor with Alice. 
Alice is the housekeeper. She is one of 


‘the kind that always opens a presby- 


tery door about six reluctant inches 
to beggar or bishop and peeps out 
defensively and waits for the first 
word. You couldn’t converse with 
Alice, although you might have 
words with her. Of course, she keeps 
the house in perfectly sedate trim, 
contriving somehow to fill every 
room with a sepulchral half-light, a 
thin gloom that would make a laugh 
irreverent. As long as anyone could 
remember, she had never taken a 
holiday, but once. 

Now, this holiday is important. 

A married sister of hers ‘fell ill 
up in another parish near Kilkenny 
City, and Alice was written to and 
asked to come and run the sister’s 
house for a while, for her brother- 
in-law thought her very reliable, 
which she was, A request from one 
of her own relations wasn’t enough, 
however, and Alice had to be bul- 
lied and browbeaten into going by 
Father Tom himself, 
and then carried off 
protesting in the cu- 
rate’s car. What could 
Father Tom do with- 
out her for one day, 
and who would see 
that he got his baked 
apple with his tea, and 
who would look after 
the fire in the library 
where he liked to 
smoke a quiet pipe or 
two at night, all alone, 
with the blinds down 
and the heavy curtains 
drawn? Still, Alice 
went. Her substitute, 


The music stopped and the 
girl dropped her arms. 
She turned and gave a 
little cry. Father Tom 
was standing at the door 
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promised by a woman from the vil. 
lage, arrived in the afternoon, 

She was a slip of a girl with fair 
hair, deep, dark eyes, and a thin, 
erect body. 

“Who sent you, girl?” Father Tom 
growled. “You’re not the woman, 
nor anything like one.” 

“No, Father.” 

“You're only a child.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Look at the thin hands of you, 
What work could you do in a house 
like this? Can you work, child?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Why isn’t your mother ‘here? It 
was your mother who was to come, 
wasn’t it? That’s a fine way to keep 
a promise!” 

“Yes, Father. She got pains.” 

“Pains!” 

“She'll be here in the morning, 
she says, and she says, too, she says, 
Father .. .” 

“She says, she says. Now, listen to 
me child, when you finish here this 
night, go home to your mother. 
What’s your name?” 

“Philomena, Father.” 

“That’s a nice name, Philomena. 
Do you know who she was? Go to 
your mother, child, and tell her to 
be here first thing in the morning. 
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You'll tell her, won’t you, Philo- 
mena?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Off with you now, and don’t be 
like a timid, little rabbit.” 

He took his evening walk then, 
leaving her frightened a bit, one 
can guess, as he peered at her over 
his shoulder to fix, perhaps, her 
shapely, oval face among all the 
faces in his memory. She must have 
been frightened again at teatime, 
but less this occasion, as she became 
used to him, for he said, smiling, 
“Where did you get the bee-yoo-tiful 
flowers, Philomena?” There was a 
vase of flowers on the tea table, a 
touch of gaiety that was almost alien. 

“In the garden, Father.” 

“What garden, child?” 

“I’m sorry, Father, It was your 
garden... .” 

“Isn’t that wonderful, now? In my 
garden? Faith, I must take a look 
at it after tea.” 

He did walk in the garden, up 
and down the narrow, cindered path, 
with his breviary in his hands and 
with the last of the sun warming 
the back of the house. It was there 
he heard the girl singing. 

She hadn't a bad voice, it seems, 
but the song was some crooner’s 
thing she had picked up from the 
radio. Father Tom didn’t care for 
it at any rate; not that he has an 
elegant taste for music, but he 
thought it was no proper thing or 
time for an employee of a parish 
priest to be singing a love song. In- 
deed, the radio set in the dining 
room was a bone of contention be- 
tween the curate who was the owner, 
and himself, for where the radio 
was, there was music that Father 
Tom didn’t like. He knocked on the 
kitchen window, ordered Philomena 
to stop at once, to remember where 
she was, and to light the fire in the 
library. 

“It’s lit,” she said abruptly. 

“Oh! you’re too quick for me.” 

The quickness and oddness of her 
response — Alice would have glow- 
ered!—amused him, and his delight 
was answered by the bright joy of 
her face. I'm willing to swear—at 
half-oath anyway—that as he finished 
his Office in the twilight of the gar- 
den, the face of the child troubled 
his reading of the Latin, and he 
smiled to himself. He moved into 
his library, at last, to his pipe and 
his nightly doze over a book. 


The girl was poking the fire. The 
library had a most unusual, early- 
morning appearance, and it was 
some minutes before he noticed that 
there were flowers there, too. 

“You're a busy little girl, Philo- 
mena,” he said, “a very busy girl.” 

“Ah! indeed I’m not, Father.” 

“You are, then. You're changing 
my house. Look at the curtains, I’m 
not cross with you. I had to stop that 
little song of yours, Philomena. Now, 
draw the curtains like a good girl.” 

“But ‘tisn’t dark outside at all, 
at all, Father!” 

“That’s right, child. That’s right. 
You're a good girl.” 

You can imagine how her face lit 
up with pride. 

He sat down before his fire, with 
his boots off, warmed his old bones 
that were sensing the chill even in 
summer, lit his pipe and set about 
enjoying the serenity of gray twi- 
light and flames. He liked to get 





If a fool knows a secret, he 
tells it because he is a fool; if a 
knave knows one, he tells it 
whenever it is his interest to tell 
it; but women and young men 
are very apt to tell what secrets 
they know from the vanity of 
having been trusted. 


—LORD CHESTERFIELD 





quietness before turning his mind 
to the next sermon to be preached, 
for there was that much of the artist 
in him. But he must have fallen 
into a doze, or something like one, 
for by and by, when his pipe was 
cold in his hand, he became con- 
scious of music, played very softly, 
creeping across the hall from the 
dining room through the door of the 
library that was slightly ajar. He 
wondered for a moment, as he bit 
on the pipestem with annoyance, 
whether the curate had come back 
to the radio, and then he recalled 
that the curate could not have re- 
turned so soon from the journey 
with Alice. He listened. He heard 
the jingle of cutlery being laid for 
breakfast on the dining room table. 
Without a doubt, he must have 
sighed heavily as he laid down his 
pipe and arose to chastise Philomena 
for the second time. He tiptoed 
across the hall. 

The dining room door was wide 
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open, and the room was tranquil 
with the mellow light of the table oil 
lamp. Philomena had her back 
turned to him. She was facing the 
sideboard, bundles of spoons and 
knives in each upraised, extended 
hand, swaying her shoulders and 
shuffling her feet softly along the 
floor in time with the music. For a 
minute Father Tom must not have 
understood. 

He stood and stared, watching her 
swinging arms, her gliding feet, and 
swaying shoulders, and listening to 
the music that filled the room as 
timidly as the oil light. It was a 
puzzle to him, this girl dancing here 
in the empty room, moving lightly 
and holding up her ‘arms in tune 
with some strong, inner, exulting 
music that the tawdry croon of the 
radio aroused in her soul. Outside 
were the church looming up dark 
among the few elms and the still-lit 
windows of the village and the miles 
of fields and bogland where the 
farmhouses stood lost in the gather- 
ing dusk, a place over which one cry- 
ing bird could be heard afar like the 
wail of a child; but here was this 
girl, alone of all the people, dancing 
with all the joy of her heart. I think 
that for a moment old Father Tom 
felt a wild turning of the mind 
toward exaltation. 

No! he never said so, plainly, but 
still, it’s in the way he would speak 
of it. 

Then, the music stopped and the 
girl dropped her arms, turned, and 
gave a little cry. 

“Will you, girl,” Father Tom said, 
“will you get me a box of matches? 
My pipe.” 

“The fire is lighting, Father.” 

He got back to his chair before the 
fire, to his pipe, his unopened book, 
and the night pressing against the 
windows, but he didn’t return to his 
habitual slow meditation. That you 
could be sure of. I'd say his mind 
raced in confusion, stopped and 
raced, and presently settled down to 
a rather glad kind of movement, like 
the dignified rocking of a wood in 
a wind. 

At any rate, it was on the follow- 
ing Sunday he stood before his 
people and gave the only strange 
sermon of his life. “Who can ever 
tell what it is like? Pouring in there 
without stint, like a shower of gold 
... the motes circling and wheeling 
in it .. . angels dancing.” 
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Much of the 


war material sent to China is carried inland on the backs of coolies from Kunming to the battlefronts 


Pictorial 


Jars Challenge to China Missions 


NA presents the greatest sin- 
missionary challenge to the 

of the Catholic Church. 

sons are advanced in con- 

of the statement. First, 

the largest individual unit 

nations of the Far East, 

in estimated population of 

idred and fifty million souls. 

three centuries of mission- 

ffort on the part of the Church 
failed to lift China out of the 
category of mission status. The 
Church. in China remains to this 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


present day largely dependent both 
intellectually and economically: 

As this global war is being fought 
mainly in mission countries, we ask, 
“What about the war’s challenge to 
the missionary apostolate of the 
Church in the mission country of 
China?” To give an intelligent re- 
ply to the question it is necessary to 
review briefly some of the conditions 
the Church and her missionaries had 
to face during the years immediately 
preceding the present world-wide 
conflict, and to mention the steps 
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taken by the Church to meet the 
present crisis of the missions in 
China. 

Twenty-five years prior to the out 
break of the Sino-Japanese war, 
China witnessed within her confines 
one of the mightiest political revo 
lutions in history. The overthrow of 
the Manchu dynasty and the found- 
ing of the Chinese Republic were 
followed by years of bitter strife, dis- 
sension, and jockeying for coveted 
position by numerous independent 
war lords. However, destiny favored « 
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_ China. Two great national leaders 


in two succeeding decades directed 
and carried forward the work of the 
revolution. When the cause of Dr. 


. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Repub- 
_ lic, awaited completion at the time 


et: 


fn tgs 


_ of his death, Chiang Kai-shek, states- 
_ man and general, took up his work 


and led the nation to order and 


- unity, Steps taken by the Chinese 


National Party made China’s ad- 
vance rapid beyond expectation; 


_ and this was accomplished in spite 
- of the nation’s vast territorial ex- 


panse, the illiteracy of millions of 
her people, the lack of communica- 
tion facilities, and the absence of 
long - established political systems. 
Japan struck just at the time when a 
new age in China had ushered in 
this Nationalist order. 

The Church in China not only 
survived the various vicissitudes of 
these twenty-five years of unrest and 
revolution, but profited and ad- 
vanced spiritually. Eighty-one mis- 
sioners gave their life’s blood for 
the Church and souls, while 357 
other missioners were taken into 
captivity during these formative 


. years of the young Republic. In the 


earlier years of the revolution the 
missioner in China was painfully 
aware that vast numbers of Chinese 
people regarded Catholicity as a for- 
eign faith unsuited to the traditions, 
institutions, and customs of the 
country. Few, indeed, were the mis- 
sioners in China who did not put 
up with an abundance of tolerant 
scorn from many sophisticated Chi- 
nese. It was not at all uncommon 
for missioners to be _ publicly 
hooted at as foreign devils. In devi- 
ous ways the fact was brought home 
to the missioners that Oriental 
people are far more influenced by 
governments which are extremely 
powerful than by missioners who 
are relatively few and insignificant. 
Sad to say, this influence of modern 
Occidental governments in China 
has been both materialistic and secu- 
laristic—in their worst forms. This 
point has been mentioned as an ex- 
planation for much of the confusion 
that exists even to this day in the 
minds of many Chinese. 

The first epochal Catholic event 
during the early years of the Chinese 
Republic was the founding of the 
Catholic University of Peking. In 
1924 the first plenary council of 
Shanghai was held, presided over by 


Monsignor Celso Costantini, then 
Apostolic Delegate to China. Two 
years later Pope Pius XI issued his 
encyclical Rerum Ecclesiae, that 
great charter of future missionary 
enterprise, That same year, on Octo- 
ber 26, Pius XI consecrated the first 
six Chinese bishops. A new era had 
begun in the history of the China 
missions. Definitely, this act of His 
Holiness reached down to the very 
roots of China’s national conscious- 
ness. It not only pointed a way to 
the masses of the people but it 
served to remove much of the stigma 
that the Catholic Church is foreign 
in its doctrine and in its hierarchy. 
I recall with the deepest satisfaction 
the wave of. enthusiasm that swept 
across China following the -an- 
nouncement of the consecration of 
these six Chinese bishops. 


 ppecenepe we felt that the 
Church had then and there taken 
deeper root in Chinese soil. The 
Holy See, with a vision characteristic 
of the Church, had met the greatest 
need of the day in the life of the 
Church in China. In 1927 Pius XI 
gave his blessing to, and approval 
of, the nationalistic aspirations of 
the Chinese people.. These swift and 
decisive actions of the Holy See 
mark in bold relief the progress of 
the Church from the time of the 
founding of the Republic up to the 
time of the outbreak of war between 
Japan and China six years ago. 

War in any mission country is in- 
cidental to the essential work of the 
Church in that country. War, it is 
true, brings additional hardships, 
sufferings, and disruptions in person- 
nel and in missionary activities, Fol- 
lowing the invasion of China by 
Japanese troops, thousands of square 
miles of territory were overrun and 
millions of Chinese people were out- 
wardly subjugated to the alien rule 
of the invader, In this vast territory 
hundreds of Catholic missionaries 
labored to extend the kingdom of 
God. Their work for souls came to a 
sudden halt with the Japanese occu- 
pation. The superior of the Jesuits 
in North China told me that mis- 
sioners were herded together in 
their central missions and kept un- 
der the strict surveillance of the 
Japanese. To leave the mission with 
a Japanese permit in order to visit 
their Chinese flocks in the country- 
side brought the missioner under the 
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suspicion both of the Japanese and 
the Chinese. The Japanese suspected 
the missioner of carrying informa- 
tion about them to the Chinese; the 
Chinese authorities feared the mis- 
sioner was a bearer of information 
about them to the Japanese. Thus 
missionary efforts were practically 
stultified and thwarted. 

Missioners of Allied citizenship, 
in many instances, were interned. 
Others were forced to flee before the 
invading army, leaving their mission 
districts in the sole care of an under- 
staffed native clergy. Of China’s 
total Catholic mission personnel of 
13,000, 20 per cent—nearly 3000 
missioners—have been evacuated, or- 
are interned, or have been repatri- 
ated. That leaves 80 per cent still 
doing missionary work, difficult as 
the task is. In general, we can truth- 
fully say there has been “no Dun- 
kirk” in the missions occupied by 
the Japanese, It is important to re- 
mark in this connection that such 
a large percentage of mission work 
being carried on in spite of the war 
is due to the far-sighted wisdom of 
Holy Mother the Church in sending 
out to China missioners from so 
many nations, In China forty na- 
tions are represented in the ranks 
of the Catholic missioners. Mission- 
ers of Axis citizenship in occupied 
China have been allowed to con- 
tinue their missionary labors, though 
with a number of restrictions inci- 
dent to wartime occupation. 

Missions of Axis citizenship in un- 
occupied China, or as it is called 
“Free China,” have suffered at the 
hands of some local Chinese authori- 
ties. In recent months the central 
government has shown itself most 
reasonable and has issued orders for 
the release of these missioners. Per- 
mission has been granted them to 


continue their mission work unham- . 


pered and unhindered. Two in- 
stances of this have come to my no- 
tice: the Italian Franciscan Fathers 
in Hunan Province and the German 
Fathers of the Sacred Heart in Kwei- 
chow Province. Acting upon the 
advice of the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor Zanin, Maryknoll Fathers 
from Kwangsi Province went to the 
aid of the Italian Fathers in Hunan, 
and American Passionist Fathers 
gave assistance to the German 
Sacred Heart Fathers in Kweichow. 
Recent air-mail word from China 
states that both the Italian and Ger- 
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man Fathers now enjoy the full pro- 
tection of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Chungking and are no 
regarded with suspicion: 

if such be needed, that 
the Nationalist Government under- 
stands the purpose of Catholic mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

Migration is the most significant 
thing in the present-day history of 
China. Epics have been written on 
great struggles, but there is subject 
for a whole epic cycle in the story 
of China’s “war of resistance.” That 
story embraces a whole nation of 
people fighting for their country, 
for their homes, for their farms, for 
their independence. Fifty to sixty 
million evacuees are homeless and 
have lost everything but their spirit. 
Countless numbers of these millions 
of refugees have contacted the un- 
exampled charity of the Church for 
the first time, during their hegira 
back into the hinterlands of China. 
Millions of Chinese who had never 
before known anything more about 
Catholicism than its name experi- 
enced an alleviation of their mis- 
ery through the charity of the 
Church’s hospitals, dispensaries, ref- 
ugee camps, and the personal devo- 
tion of the missioner. 

Today, millions of Chinese un- 
derstand and appreciate the truth 
of Pius XII’s famed utterance, ‘The 
Church has no other purpose for its 
existence than to extend over all the 
earth the Kingdom of Christ. Of all 
the works of the Catholic Church 
the greatest and holiest is that of the 
missions.” Missioners in Free China 
have taken -literally the words of 
Christ: ‘Feed the hungry,” “Clothe 
the naked,” “Console the afflicted,” 
“Bury the dead.” This work of 
mercy has accompanied the years, of 
the war. Often the missioner is with- 
out a home of his own—housed on 
river boats or holed up in mountain 
caves, nuns living in bamboo huts 
because their mission buildings were 


longe! 


evidence, 


repeatedly subjected to Japanese 
bombings. The sacrifice implied in 
their devotion to duty, so utterly 
forgetful of their own _ personal 


wants and needs the better to ex- 
ercise the charity of Christ toward 
the afflicted and poor, has elevated 
the Catholic missioner to undreamed 
of heights in the minds and hearts of 
the Chinese people. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek penned 
these unsolicited words of praise of 


the Apostolate of the Catholic mis- 
sioner: “Large numbers of Catholic 
missioners, at the risk of their own 
lives, have throughout these years of 
war kept their banners flying and 
their spirits vibrant amidst charred 
and bombed missions. In all that 
they are doing they have shown. the 
quality of mercy that blesses him 
that gives and him that takes. Their 
lives of self-denial and inner dis- 
cipline have proved to be a source of 
inspiring courage to all who serve 
and with whom they suffer. In deed 
and in spirit their all-embracing 
charity is like manna dropped in the 
way of a starved people. In follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Master they 
dare to do and to die.” 


Saeeteonmner CHIANG paid a 
glowing tribute to the Church in 
China when, addressing a group of 
his Whangpo Cadets, he stressed the 
sterling character of the Catholic 
missioner. He said, “Today I pro- 
pose to you a model for your lives 
as future officers of the Republic. 
That model is the Catholic mission- 


- er as found in China. These men- 


priests are single-hearted, constant, 
persevering, undaunted by any ob- 
stacle, unremitting at their work.” 
No words of mine can better portray 
the influence for good, plus the en- 
viable position the Church enjoys in 
the leadership of China today, than 
the two quotations just given from 
the Generalissimo and his illustrious 
wife, Madame Chiang. 

In recounting the progress of the 
missionary apostolate of the Church 
in China, we note, besides the en- 
hanced prestige of the Church and 
her personnel, a remarkable increase 
in the number of converts. More 
than one hundred thousand converts 
were recorded last year. This figure 
points to unprecedented efforts on 


the part of our missioners. Catholic. 


schools have been maintained in the 
face of most-embarrassing financial 
difficulties. The problem of mission 
finances has become acute. Within 
the last three years prices on essen- 
tial commodities have risen enor- 
mously, Shelled rice now sells for 
650 Chinese dollars a picul whereas 
three years ago the cost was seven 
or eight dollars, Eggs that cost a cent 
and a half are now $1.25 each; pork 
is $12.00 a pound; sugar, $15.00 a 
pound; domestic cigarettes have 
jumped from 25 cents a pack to 
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$40.00; a three grain quinine tablet 
from 10 cents to $8.00; a pair of 
cloth-soled shoes from $2.00 to 
$50.00; a light sweater sells for $650, 
and an overcoat hangs on your back 
for $3000. A Gillette razor blade 
now gives a clean shave for $24.00, 
The exchange rate on foreign cur- 
rency is the same today in China as 
it was three years ago. The purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese dollar at 
present is equivalent to less than 
three-fourths of an American cent, 
Missioners in China cannot con- 
tinue their apostolate on prewar 
budgets, 

Not only is it a question of con- 
tinuing their present labors during 
the war on present budget allot- 
ments, but immediately after the 
conclusion of the war numerous 
mission buildings shattered and 
wrecked by bombings must be re- 
built. An era of reconstruction 
awaits the missioner after the war. 
Financing this reconstruction is but 
one of the problems that challenges 
our efforts. 

Despite the present, unfavorable 
financial status of the mission apos- 
tolate in China, the future of the 
missions is indeed bright. A new era 
dawns. One-sixth of China’s Catho- 
lics are under the spiritual care of 
Chinese bishops, and this propor- 
tion -will inevitably become larger 
with the passing of time. It may be 
confidently expected that foreign 
missioners in China will co-operate 
with the Chinese clergy under Chi- 
nese bishops in building up commu- 
nities of the faithful. Looking to the 
future this readjustment of the for- 
eign missioner from the role of 
pioneer to that of co-operator with 
the native hierarchy is perhaps the 
most promising feature of future 
missionary work in China. It will re- 
quire decades before all mission dis- 
tricts can be staffed and manned by 
native clergy. Meanwhile, thousands 
of foreign missioners are urgently 
needed to open up new fields and 
to do the necessary work preparatory 
to handing over the territory to in- 
digenous priests. 

Two things stand out as of pri- 
mary importance if the future apos- 
tolate of the Church in China is to 
succeed in winning the Chinese peo- 
ple to Christ, First, every possible 
effort must be made to increase the 
number of. Chinese priests—priests 
well-trained and highly educated. 
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Second, a greater spiritual invest- 
ment of more, thousands more, for- 
eign missioners must be made by the 
Catholics of other nations, The vast 
changes now under way in China 
can be adequately challenged only 
by the sending of more missioners 
and spiritual supplies. 

Because of conditions prevailing 
throughout most European coun- 
tries, especially as they will prevail 
after the war, coupled with the pres- 
ent excellent relations existing be- 
tween China and the United States, 
it is not overstating the question to 
say American missioners will have 
the advarttage of a most sympathetic 
welcome in China. Stated thus, one 


Se 


With a holy text on the sidewalk before them two Chinese women pray 


fact becomes most evident: the bur- 
den of converting China to the Faith 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the Catholics of the United States. 
America has entered upon her mis- 
sionary career; a start has been 
made, but more must be done and 
done quickly. Candidly, it will profit 
more to look to the furtherance of 
missionary vocations among the 
Catholic youth of this country than 
to consider the pros and cons of the 
war’s challenge to the missionary 
apostolate in China. 

Missioners who have labored in 
China know that the Catholic 
Church, and only the Catholic 
Church, can supply the needs not 


met of the Chinese mind and heart. 
We possess evidence aplenty of this 
fact in the utterances of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek on various occa- 
sions during her public appearances 
in this country. In her brilliant 
speech before Congress, Madame 
said, “Since international interde- 
pendence is now so universally rec- 
ognized, can we not also say that all 
nations should become members of 
one corporate body?” An appeal 
such as this for a more brotherly 
understanding and a closer relation- 
ship could not but strike a cOfisent- 
ing note in the heart of a Catholic 
missionary. 

At Madison Square Garden Ma- 





Three Lions 


dame Chiang voiced a warning that 
jarred the international nerves of 
many a world leader . . . and this 
warning came from her as a leader 
of a nation predominantly non- 
Christian, as a leader of a people 
who have suffered all manner of 
atrocities and _ brutalities at the 
hands of the invader. She said most 
Christianly, “There must be no 
hatred and bitterness in the recon- 
structed world. No matter what we 
have undergone and suffered we 
must try to forgive those who have 
injured us and remember only the 
lessons gained thereby.” Boldly she 
continued, “The teachings of Christ 
radiate ideas for the elevation of 
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souls and intellectual capacities far 
above the common passions of hate 
and degradation. He taught us to 
help our less fortunate fellow be- 
ings, to work and strive for their 
betterment without, however, de- 
ceiving ourselves and others by pre- 
tending that tragedy and ugliness do 
not exist. He taught us to hate the 
evil in men, but not the men them- 
selves.” 

China has laid her national aims 
on the world’s table, and has out- 
lined the Christian policy of their 
fulfillment, Viewed_in the light of 
future missionary work, we are im- 
mensely reassured that Christianity 
has a predominant role to play in 
the future course of the Chinese Re- 
public. Truly, “a door is open” to 
us who have regard for the Church 
and souls in China. Will we rise to 
the proffered occasion? 

Occasionally, we read articles 
written by informed authors, lec- 
turers, and world travelers who tell 
us a new China is in the making. 
They write enthusiastically about 
the speedy industrialization of Chi- 
na following the war, as if indus- 
trialization will heal all of China’s 
wounds. Others insist a vast agrarian 
reform will cure all the economic 
and social ills of the nation. Others 
glibly talk of elevating the status of 
China’s standard of living, the aboli- 
tion of slave wages and child labor, 
replacing ancient methods with hy- 
dro-electric plants, occidental sewer- 
age and sanitation systems, the latest 
in hospitals, etc., as if this were the 
best and most that we of the West 
have for the peoples of the East. A 
few secular writers on China predict 
the eventual overthrow of the Na- 
tionalist regime and a victory for the 
Chinese Communist Party. Still 
other say apodictically that the cause 
of the white man in the Orient is 
already lost, due largely to the loss 
of “face” we have suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese stalking their 
way through the southwest Pacific. 

Be all this as it may, we must not 
fail in our duty as Catholics to take 
the Church to China NOW and to 
work wholeheartedly for the support 
of the Church there. In the future 
China will be spiritually what we 
make it. No challenge of war, nor of 
postwar materialism or secularism can 
defeat the cause of the Church pro- 
vided we meet these adverse forces 
with increased spiritual activity. 
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Memorable Event 


All too rarely in recent years has the drama achieved 
the powcr, depth, and beauty that characterizes the 
current revival of OTHELLO. The Theater Guild has 
provided a richly effective, handsome mounting, and 


Margaret Webster has directed the tragedy with her 


usual keen conception of every tonal shade and emo- 
tional nuance. The result is a dramaturgic masterpiece 
which holds the onlooker enthralled. 

As if this strong combine of brilliant stagecraft and 
intelligent direction were not enough for one produc- 
tion, the interpretations of Paul Robeson, Jose Ferrer, 
and Uta Hagen are sharply etched and powerfully 
realized. The over-all picture is a dramatic triumph 
far overshadowing any other serious play now on view 
and comparable to the best Shakespearean efforts of 
recent vintage. 


Othello is not to be numbered among the Bard’s 
finest works, but under the deft guidance of Miss 


Webster and the co-operation of the cast, the tragic 
melodrama holds interest continually. There has been 
some judicious streamlining, which has added to the 


play’s value without detracting one whit from its stir- 
ring eloquence. 

Though the character of the Moor is nominally the 
dominant one, Jose Ferrer, as the wily, malevolent Iago, 
deserves the thespian summa cum laude of the per- 
formance. He meets every demand of the difficult role, 


adding immeasurably to the revival’s enjoyment. The 
Negro baritone, Paul Robeson, is the finest choice 
imaginable for the Moor. His imposing stature, res- 
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onant voice, and dramatic capabilities are an invaluable 
asset. The tragic figure of Desdemona is enacted with 
finesse and charm by Uta Hagen, bringing to the 
character an emotional depth and exceptionally fine 
vocal interpretation, 

Others in the cast deserve recognition for their con- 
tributions. Miss Webster assumes the role of Emilia 
and, needless to add, does it impeccably. James Monks 
is a slightly less, than successful Cassio, but the defection 
is almost lost sight of in the aura of brilliant portraits. 
Edith King and Philip Huston, however, are in the 
best Shakespearean tradition as Bianca and Ludovico. 

Playgoers will find this venture a thrilling rendition, 
rich in tonal beauty, superior imagination, and superb 
execution. It should not be missed. by the adult drama 
lover. 


Fantasy 


The many excellent components of the lavish musical, 
ONE TOUCH OF VENUS make the objectionable fea- 
tures of plot and lyric all the more regrettable. 

It has all the elements of superior romantic comedy, 
musical revue, and ballet, plus a likeable cast of first- 
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rate players. Unfortunately it is also an outlet for some 
highly questionable comedy and lyrics more oblique 
than clever. 

Basically the plot is a puerile concoction, salvaged by 
the infectious: personalities and fine voices of Mary 
Martin and Kenny Baker. Their enthusiasm and zest 
infuse the pageant with a sparkle and spirit it would 
not otherwise possess. A romantic young barber places 
an engagement ring on the finger of a statue of Venus. 
The act brings the goddess to life and she immediately 
falls in love with the hapless hair clipper. It also com- 
plicates his own romance to no slight degree. Neither 
in development of the idea nor the dialogue do the 
authors exhibit more than average craftsmanship or 
humor. Sly innuendo and smutty lyrics are their ersatz 
substitutes. 

Agnes de Mille has created two brilliant show-stop- 
ping moments with her imaginative ballets, and John 
Boles, Sono Osato, Paula Laurence, and Teddy Hart 
add to the carnival atmosphere with their varying 
specialties. 

One Touch of Venus would benefit considerably from 
the application of a scrubbing brush and a professional 
rewrite job. At present it falters in pace and lacks 
imagination, which would be fatal maladies were it 
not for the cheerful and appealing presence of Miss 
Martin and Kenny Baker. Unfortunately, their per- 
formances and the vivid ballet designs are not sufficient 
to classify an objectionable musical as satisfactory en- 
tertainment. 
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Witless Epigram 

Frederick Lonsdale, an accepted master of drawing 
room trivia, is responsible for the season’s most boring 
and objectionable comedy. ANOTHER LOVE STORY 
bogs down in the first three minutes of the opening 
act and never succeeds in rising above the uninspired. 

The playwright has handicapped himself beyond 
redemption with a forced, overly complicated plot. He 
has attempted to extricate the play by supposedly 
clever modernisms on love and life and marriage. He 
succeeds only in being verbose and dull, exhibiting a 
complete Jack of moral conscience in the characters, 
lines, and situations devised. It is inconceivable that 
Joseph P. Kennedy saw fit to encourage such decadent 
trash by his financial support. The play is neither a 
dramatic nor moral bulwark at a time when both are 
urgently necessary. Roland Young, Margaret Lindsay, | 
Doris Dalton, Jayne Cotter, and Arthur Margetson are 
usually reliable, but in this. instance fail to surmount 
the pallid script. Definitely not recommended. 


Play guide 

The following list of current plays includes both 
Broadway productions and those touring companies 
which are now being seen in many leading cities: 

RECOMMENDED FOR THE FAMILY: Stars on 
Ice, Harriet, Janie, The Patriots. 

FOR ADULTS: The Corn is Green, Porgy and Bess, 
Oklahoma, Othello, Rosalinda, Life with Father, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, The Merry Widow, The Student 
Prince, Blossom Time, Without Love, Tomorrow the 
World. 

PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Angel Street, Laugh 
Time, Kiss and Tell, One Touch of Venus, Three is a 
Family, Uncle Harry, A New Life, Sons O Fun, Dark 
Eyes. 

NOT RECOMMENDED: Ziegfeld Follies, Another 
Love Story, Doughgirls, Two Mrs. Carrolls, The Naked 
Genius, Star & Garter, Something for the Boys, Early 
to Bed, Tobacco Road, Maid in the Ozarks, Good 
Night Ladies. 
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The Pacifie Front 


The grim pattern of island warfare is graphically por- 
trayed in GUADALCANAL DIARY, which has been 
based on the Richard Tregaskis report of the original 
Marine landings. Sobering in its quiet heroism and re- 
lentless in its depiction of war’s savagery, the film tempers 
the serious moments with several comedy interludes, It 
also strikes a generally hopeful note for the future. 

Painstaking effort and unusual skill have obviously 
gone into the narrative, and the result is an intelligent 
and eloquent tribute to the U. S. © ‘arine Corps. The 
film opens with a transport steaming .oward the beaches 
of Guadalcanal; the fade-out comes as the Army replace- 
ments arrive to take over operations on the island. The 
intervening action is as dramatic a narrative as the 
screen has ever presented. From the thoroughly convinc- 
ing performance of Preston Foster as the courageous 
“Father Donnelly” down to the most insignificant bit 
player, the cast registers sharply. It is a group portrait 
that will linger long in memory. 

A few of the scenes appear synthetic, but, on the 
whole, expert technical work and fine photography ac- 
complish a miracle of reproduction. William Bendix, 
Lloyd Nolan, Richard Conte, Roy Roberts, Richard 
Jaeckel, and Anthony Quinn appear in the leading 
roles. Guadalcanal Diary is grim without being de- 
pressing, a study in courage that should make the home 
front realize more vividly the stern demands of the 
battle line. It can be recommended for the family. 
(goth Century-Fox) 


Football Immortal 


Frank Cavanaugh, a hero of both battlefield and grid- 
iron, is immortalized in THE IRON MAJOR, a splen- 
did film biography. 

Sports fans will appreciate the inclusion of several 
newsreel sequences bringing to mind the high spots of 
almost a dozen major football classics, The famous 
Fordham-Oregon State clash in 1932 serves as the sus- 
penseful climax of a career that had brought Coach 
Cavanaugh from Dartmouth to Boston College and, 
finally, Fordham. 

Pat O’Brien delivers an effective charactérization of 
the hero-coach. Successfully alternating moments of 
driving power with scenes of strong family affection, he 
manages to be completely believable and impressive. 
Robert Ryan, Ruth Warrick, Russell Wade, and Bruce 
Edwards are all excellent in lesser roles. 

Major Cavanaugh lived for his God, his country, and 
his family. The story of his career provides an inspira- 
tion and a timely spur to our national idealism. (RKO- 
Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 
Familiar in theme, but reproduced with accuracy and 


action, IN OLD OKLAHOMA is vivid melodrama. It 
is sufficiently exciting to please the most avid outdoor 
fan and sane enough to satisfy those who demand a 


modicum of intelligence in their entertainment. John 
Wayne, Martha Scott, Albert Dekker, and Marjorie 
Rambeau are instrumental in faithfully re-creating this 
canvas of the oil country in the lusty days when great 
fortunes and power were born. (Republic) 


THE ‘f SIGN 


The enigma that is Russia serves as the bloody back- 
ground for a dramatized documentary of courage in 
THE NORTH STAR. Eschewing the political prob- 
lems of that unhappy nation, the picture concentrates 
on the terrible aftermath of the Nazi invasion of a bor- 
der village. Sacrificing entertainment value for stark 
realities and dramatic force, the result is a pageant of 
misery, maimed innocents, ferocious guerrilla warfare, 
and systematic terror which is unnecessarily gruesome, 
Walter Huston, Ann Harding, Dean Jagger, Dana An- 
drews, Jane Withers, Walter Brennan, Erich Von Stro- 
heim, and Anne Baxter are the leading players, each 
contributing a splendid interpretation. Though provo- 
cative, the film avoids the chasm of political discussion, 
treating the subject of an invadéd nation with emphasis 
on the human experience. It is designed but not recom- 
mended for the adult audience. (RKO-Radio) 


FLESH AND FANTASY concerns itself with the 
metaphysical. Presented in three separate episodes it 
may be accepted by audiences as interesting entertain- 
ment fare, though hardly offering any profound or im- 
pressive observations on matters supernatural. Charles 
Boyer has the dual responsibility of producer and star. 
His production efforts have resulted in a novel offering, 
but in the thespian department he is no more effective 
than in the past, confining his emotionalism to a single 
expression and a monotone. Barbara Stanwyck, Betty 
Field, Robert Cummings, Edward G. Robinson, 
Thomas Mitchell, and Charles Winninger are infinitely 


* more successful. This adult drama is fairly good mate- 


rial, though hardly the sensational psychological experi- 
ment the producer evidently contemplated. (Universal) 


Charlotte Bronté’s famous novel, JANE EYRE, has 
been translated to cinema form with excellent result. 
Orson Welles and Joan Fontaine assume the roles of 
the embittered Rochester and the young governess and 
manage to maintain interest consistently through the 
varying moods of the narrative. Moments of dark terror 
and tragedy on the gloomy English moors are counter- 
balanced with romantic episodes of quaint charm with 
the members of the large and capable cast doing their 
utmost to make them convincing. That they are so 
effective is a result of the splendid work of Welles and 
Miss Fontaine, who set a fast pace and provide several 
moments of brilliant acting. Agnes Moorhead, Sara All- 
good, John Sutton, and young Margaret O’Brien assist 
greatly in making this melodrama acceptable for adults. 
(goth Century-Fox) 


John Van Druten’s brittle story of two women 
writers, OLD ACQUAINTANCE, is a considerably less 
than satisfactory vehicle for the combined talents of 
Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins. Though the play had 
a prolonged run on Broadway, it was never more than 
a shallow husk of sophistication. The screen version 
relates the trite tale with more finesse and technical 
skill, but it is nonetheless second-rate. The Misses Davis 
and Hopkins add little luster to their records, though 
their performances are the most laudable features of the 
presentation. John Loder, Gig Young, and Dolores 
Moran are the principal supporting players in a medi- 
ocre comedy-romance. (Warner Brothers) 




















PRIME MINISTER BROOKE 


“I have not one (Catholic) about my place” 


IX of Ireland’s thirty-two coun- 
ties were cut off from the rest 
of the country by the British Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act (1920). 
Those six counties are now part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland. The ori- 
gins of their position are a matter 
of history, and except in so far as 
it is absolutely necessary it is not 
proposed to go into them here. 
The population of the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland at the last 
cansus was 1,279,753. Catholics make 
up somewhat more than one-third 
of the total, and it is this article’s 
purpose to demonstrate that in spite 
of their numbers they are subjected 
to as rigorous a persecution as may 
be found anywhere. This persecu- 
tion is official in the sense that mem- 
bers of the Government encourage, 
support, and inflame it; that it is 
officially recognized by the Govern- 
ment as part of the life of the area; 
that the regular police and the spe- 
cial police forces—all armed and 
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ORANGEMEN ON PARADE 


Hatred of Catholics is encouraged by Orange leaders to solidify their ranks 


(range Terrorists 


By R. J. McCALL 


numbering more per head of the 
population than the police in any 
part of the world—are very often in- 
struments of enforcing it; that the 
Government regards persecution as 
necessary to ensure that the same 
political party shall always govern 
the area; that Special Powers Acts 
are in force to enable the Govern- 
ment to enforce persecution in such 
a manner that the victims can have 
no appeal to British law such as the 
people in England have. The whole 
thing is carefully labeled, however, 
so that an outsider can easily be de- 
ceived as to the actual conditions. 

(It should be noted that I am not 
referring merely to wartime condi- 


Economic, political, and 
religious persecution of 
the Catholic minority is the 
dominant feature of life in 
Northern Ireland today 
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tions but to conditions which have 
prevailed since the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land was finally established in its 
present fofm over twenty years ago. 
The regime began in violence and 
murder of Catholics and is based 
on it.) 

Let us take the economic persecu- 
tion first of all. In the matter of 
employment, when a vacancy occurs 
the rule is “Only Protestants need 
apply.” A glance at the “wants” 
column of the local newspapers 
would confirm this, so far as the ap- 
plication of the rule is concerned. 
But more important still is it to 
know that it is a matter of govern- 
ment policy. The Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland, Sir Basil 
Brooke, made a public speech in 
1933, exhorting his hearers not to 
employ Catholics, in the course of 
which he said, “Many in the audi- 
ence employ Catholics, but I have 
not one about my place.” And to 
emphasize that he was quite serious 
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he returned to the topic in another 
speech in 1934, in which he said, 
“When I made that declaration I 
did so after careful consideration. 
What I said was justified, 1 recom- 
mended people not to employ Ro- 
man Catholics... .” 


Z ke Prime Minister’s Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Sir Joseph Davi- 
son, who is also head of the Govern- 
ment machine, the system of Orange 
Lodges, said, “It is time Protestant 
employers realized that whenever a 
Roman Catholic is brought into 
their employment it means one Prot- 
estant vote less. It is our duty to 
pass the word along from this great 
demonstration, and I suggest the 
slogan should be: ‘Protestants, em- 
ploy Protestants.’ ”’ 

I could add dozens of similar state- 
ments by men who govern Northern 
Ireland, but these are typical. As 
the first Prime Minister of the area, 
Viscount Craigavon, put it, “All I 
boast of is that we are a Protestant 
Parliament and a Protestant state.” 

In effect, it means that an appli- 
cant for a job—whatever his or her 
qualifications—is asked “what is your 
religion?’ (or what amounts to the 
same thing, “What school did you 
attend?) and the Catholic is re- 
jected. For official purposes the Min- 
istry of Labour Unemployment Ex- 
change even recognizes religion as 
a disqualification for a job! His 
Lordship, the Most Rev. Dr. Ma- 
geean, Catholic Bishop of the area 
in which is the seat of Government 
in Northern Ireland, writes, “One 
might give long lists of the highei 
civil servants in each Government 
department and in the judicial and 
legislative life of the area—ending 
each list with the refrain, There is 
not one Catholic.” 

Then again, people living in the 
Catholic “ghettos” are harried in 
their homes by the police. Imagine 
a thunderous banging on your door 
about 4 a.m. Imagine yourself and 
your family being lined up, none 
too ceremoniously, for questioning, 
while you shiver in night attire and 
half asleep. Imagine your belong- 
ings pulled to pieces and broken 
and torn in a search for you know 
not what—documents, arms, any- 
thing. It matters not that the search 
is vain; they'll be back tomorrow 
night or next week. Imagine your 





sons, lads in their teens, innocent of 
crime, taken away, and locked up 
without charge or trial, in a prison 
ship or gaol. (There are hundreds 
of such lads interned at the mo- 
ment.) Imagine the restraint of 400,- 
000 people who have not risen 
against this treatment. Imagine the 
restraint of young lads at their most 
pugnacious age being stopped on 
the street by policemen, who know 
them, every time they pass, and made 
to produce identity cards. Imagine 
all this and you have seen some of 
the life of Catholics in Northern 
Ireland. « 


Some. There is more. There is 


‘the ever-present dread of the pog- 


rom. I have said the regime began 
in murder and pillage, but the vio- 
lence could not last forever at fever 
heat. In a few years it began to fade 
away, and by the beginning of the 
1930's the people — Protestants as 
well as Catholics—began to breathe 
more easily, and life was almost nor- 
mal, so normal indeed that Cath- 
olics and Protestants had almost be- 
come united in their efforts to get 
a decent and efficient administration 
of the area and some attempt to 
deal with unemployment. Malad- 
ministration of the area, in the in- 
terests of the governing families, 
had led to chaotic inefficiency, and 
industrial England itself at its worst 
period had only one area, South 
Wales, which was worse than North- 
ern Ireland in the matter of un- 
employment and misery of the peo- 
ple. Even today, as I write, when 
‘tnemployment is unknown in Eng- 
fand, there are over 17,000 regis- 
tered unemployed in Northern Ire- 
land, 

To return to the early 1930's. It 
was seen by the Government that 
the growing unity of all sections of 
the people spelt their downfall. So 
they did the obvious thing. They 
split the people. Divide et impera. 
Members of the government and 
men and women in responsible posi- 
tions began a campaign of inflam- 
matory speeches and statements such 
as those I have quoted above. They 
had their effect. The “troubles” 
broke out again. There was an In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress in 
Ireland in 1932. Pilgrims going to it 
were stoned and beaten, and the 
whole dreadful business was begun 
all over again. 


It culminated in the fierce anti- 
Catholic pogrom of 1935. During 
that year 2,241 Catholics 
evicted from their homes in the city 
of Belfast. Imagine the scene again. 
The mob, inflamed by self-seeking 
politicians, surges into a quiet street 
—men, women, even children yelling 
and jeering, singing and screaming. 
A house door is broken down. The 
furniture and belongings of a happy 
home are pulled out, heaped on the 
street, set alight, while the blood- 
maddened mob pursues, beats, kicks, 
murders the hapless refugees from 
the terror. The police stand by, 
armed to see that there is no breach 
of the peace. It would be a breach 
of the peace if the Catholics turned 
on their persecutors. Then comes 
the proud moment when the Union 
Jack, dear to the Englishman as the 
flag of freedom, is flown over the 
empty house whence the Catholics 
have been evicted. Another victory 
for “loyalty.” 

There were seven non-Catholics 
killed in that rioting, but six of 
them were in the rioting, away from 
their homes and away from the 
streets in which they lived, whereas 
the Catholic casualties were the re- 
sult of wilfully attempted murder. 

The Belfast City Coroner of the 
time—who of course was not a Cath- 
olic—said at the inquest on some of 
the victims: 

“If bigotry could be exterminated, 
riots would not occur. Yet so-called 
leaders of public opinion in high 
and responsible positions, by their 
inflammatory speeches of enmity 
toward those differing from them in 
religion, provoke and inflame party 
passions, with the result that 
breaches of the peace occur. It is 
the poor, misguided people who suf- 
fer most... .” 


_ in court cases arising out of 
riots and the like there is dis- 
crimination against Catholics. The 
Crown (i.e., the State) has unlimited 
right of challenge in the matter of 
juries and it is the custom to keep 
on challenging until every Catholic 
is excluded from a jury. The results 
are very interesting, or would. be 
interesting if they were not so hope- 
lessly tragic. Two parallel cases will 
give the best idea of -what I mean. 

A non-Catholic was brought be- 
fore the court for being in posses- 
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sion of a revolver and ammunition 
with intent to endanger life. The 
witness was an experienced sergeant 
of police who had actually arrested 
and fought with the gunman and 
only let him go when his own rifle 
was being snatched from him by the 
mob. He identified the accused with- 
out hesitation. He had good reason 
to recognize him. The judge was 
greatly impressed with the sergeant’s 
evidence. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty! 

(Some of the police were’ at- 
tempting to do their duty at this 
time but the present Minister of 
Labour in the Government raised a 
rumpus in Parliament which had 
the effect of curbing such zeal.) 

The other case I quote is of a 
Catholic charged with the use of fire- 
arms at a riot. He was not arrested 
until six weeks after the event, and 
the policeman who arrested him 
had only ten months’ service and 
was not even on duty at the time of 
the riot. The accused pleaded an 
alibi and brought forward evidence 
in corroboration of his plea. All of 
the three men who were wounded 
on the occasion of the riot swore 
that the accused was not the gun- 
man. So the Crown said there must 
have been two men firing and the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the Catholic got five years’ penal 
servitude. Not much comment is 
needed on that. 

The rioting and burning cost the 
ratepayers some money in compen- 
sation, but one public speaker said 
at the time: “If it cost a million 
a week to get rid of the Fenians 
(Catholics) it would be worth it” (!) 

I mentioned the word loyalty. It 
is used frequently by defenders of 
the Orange Government’s adminis- 
tration. It is used outside the area 
as if it meant loyalty to Britain and 
the Empire and the Union Jack. It 
has been better defined by the Prime 
Minister, who says, “Catholics are 
99% disloyal,” and by a member of 
the Northern Ireland Parliament, 
Mr. Hugh Minford, who says, 
“There are only two classes in 


Northern Ireland, the loyal and the 
disloyal. The loyal people are the 
Orangemen. The disloyal people are 
the Socialists, Communists, and Ro- 
man Catholics. . .” (!) 

I could quote similar statements 
ad nauseam but they all go to show 


the same thing: a Catholic by the 
very fact of being a Catholic is an 
outlaw. That is why Lord Justice 
Babington could say, when he was 
closing the case for the Crown 
against two men who were acquitted 
for the murder of a Catholic: ““The 
man was a publican and a Roman 
Catholic, and was therefore liable to 
assassination” (!) 

Catholics are never called Cath- 
olics in press or other propaganda 
emanating from Northern Ireland’s 


official sources. They are “disloyal- 


ists,” “seditious elements,” “disaf- 
fected elements,” and so on. Hence 
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Souls College, Oxford, “amount to 
an abrogation of the Rule of Law 
as Englishmen have understood that 
method of government.” The com- 
mission published a lengthy report 
which may be summed up thus: 

“Through the use of the Special 
Powers, individual liberty is no 
longer protected by law, but is at 
the arbitrary disposition of the Exec- 
utive. This abrogation of the rule 
of law has been so practiced as to 
bring the freedom of the subject 
into contempt. . 

“The Northern Irish Government 
has used Special Powers toward se- 
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Belfast police patrol the streets decorated with the Ulster slogan “No Surrender” 


any measures taken against Catholics 
can be justified! And the outsider 
says, “Well, if they can’t be loyal 
they deserve all they get. A state 
must protect itself.” ‘That is how the 
Orange Terrorists have got away 
with things so long. People outside 
don’t know what’s going on and 
when they hear of it they can’t be- 
lieve it! 

The English National Council of 
Civil Liberties—which is not a Cath- 
olic body—sent a commission over 
from London to investigate the 
workings of the Special Powers Acts 
in Northern Ireland which, accord- 
ing to an international authority, 
Professor J. L. Brierly, Fellow of All 


curing the domination of one par- 
ticular political faction and, at the 
same time, toward curtailing the 
lawful activities of its opponents. 
The driving of legitimate move- 
ments underground into illegality; 
the intimidating or branding as law- 
breakers of their adherents, however 
innocent of crime, has tended to 
encourage violence and bigotry on 
the part of the Government’s sup- 
porters. ... 

“The Northern Irish Government, 
despite its assurances that Special 
Powers are intended for use only 
against lawbreakers, has frequently 
employed them against innocent and 
law-abiding people, often in humble 
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circumstances, whose injuries, in- 
flicted without cause or justifica- 
tion, have gone unrecompensed and 
disregarded. .. .” 

[hese acts were first passed in 
ig22 and they are now a_ perma- 
nent feature of the regime, so that 
they cannot be compared with war- 
time emergency legislation any- 


where. 


RITING Of acts one is reminded 
Wea the Education Acts. A secular 
Education Act was passed in 1923: 
Religion was ignored in it. There 


were objections. The Act was 
amended—to suit the Protestant 
conscience, but no account was 


taken of the Catholic conscience. In 
fact, Catholic education was delib- 
erately penalized and the position 
now is that ninety-three pounds is 
spent on schools that suit the Protes- 
tant conscience for seven pounds 
spent on Catholic schools. Yet Cath- 
olics have the greatest number of 
children at school of any denomina- 
tion. They exceed the next highest 
(Presbyterians) considerably and 
they exceed all the rest put together. 
Catholics pay half the cost of build- 
ing, equipment, alterations, heating, 
and cleaning, and the entire cost 
of rent, upkeep, repairs and im- 
provements, whereas public money 
—to which Catholics contribute the 
same as non-Catholics—pays the en- 
tire cost of all these things for Protes- 
tants. And the important fact to note 
is that it is not a question of state 
versus religious education, but that 
the State satisfied fully the claims 
of the Protestant religion and penal- 
ized Catholics—part of the policy of 
keeping the people divided. 

[ suppose a reader might ask at 
this point, or earlier, why a minority 
so big as 400,000 in a population of 


a little over a million cannot bring 
pressure to bear through the ballot- 
box on such a situation. But the 
ruling clique has provided for that 
too, in a masterly manner. When the 


British set up the regime they spe- 
cifically prohibited in the Act, which 
is the constitution of Northern Ire- 
land, the giving of ‘a preference, 
privilege, or advantage” or the im- 
posing of “any disability or disad- 
vantage, on account of religious 
belief or religious or ecclesiastical 
status.” And to protect the minority 
the system of voting was to be pro- 


portional representation, which in- 
sures adequate representation for 
minorities. First, the Northern Ire- 
land Government abolished propor- 
tional representation. Next, they 
proceeded to change the boundaries 
and size of the various constituencies 
to secure their own domination. 

-Now there are two types of popu- 
lar election in Northern Ireland, for 
the central Parliament and for local 
councils, (We are not concerned 
here with representation at West- 
minster, in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.) By the abolition of propor- 
tional representation the Orange 
group made sure that representa- 
tives of constituencies where Cath- 
olics are in the minority could never 
hold a balance of power in Parlia- 
ment. But when the partition of the 
Six Counties from the rest of Ire- 
land took place, large areas (two 
whole counties and _ considerable 
areas of others) were included 
against the express wishes of the in- 
habitants. These are actually border 
areas so that geographically there 
was no reason for cutting them off 
from the rest of Ireland even if par- 
tition were justified. But without 
them the area would not have been 
large enough to administer. Hence 
their inclusion. Obviously, the local 
councils in these areas would have 
a Catholic majority. So the constitu- 
encies were rigged, whether the ma- 
jority is large or small. In the city 
of Derry, for example, 27,000 Cath- 
olics have eight representatives, 
18,000 non-Catholics have twelve. In 
Strabane Rural District Council 
9,500 Catholics have eight represent- 
atives, 8,500 non-Catholics have 
twenty! And so on. 

Thus does the ruling group as- 
sure continued domination for itself, 
in what is a one-party state like the 
Nazi or Communist state. 

Nothing I have said is based on 
isolated - instances. The repeated 
requests of the Catholic Bishops for 
an inquiry by the British Govern- 
ment into the treatment of Catho- 
lics in Northern Ireland are backed 
by strong evidence of every kind, 
and the case does not need exaggera- 
tion. Count Michael de la Bedoyere, 
editor of the English Catholic 
Herald, says, “This treatment (of 
the Catholic minority) not only 
blatantly offends against the tradi- 
tions and principles that govern the 
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Empire and form one of its greatest 
glories; they not only offend against 
the ideas enunciated by the United 
Nations since the war; they speci- 
fically break the commitments en- 
tered into when Northern Ireland 
was constituted. So long as 
Northern Ireland forms an integral 
part of the British Empire, part in- 
deed of the United Kingdom, under 
the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment, there can be no excuse for the 
active and public expression of that 
hatred in the shape of a political and 
social discrimination against Catho- 
lics alone that is illegal in itself and 
in blatant contradiction to British 
ideals. ...” 
The Catholics in Northern Ire- 
land are very patient. When nearly 
two and a quarter thousand of them 


_ were evicted from their homes in 


Belfast in 1935, their Bishop, the 
most Rev. Dr. Mageean, said, “No 
retaliation,” and not a single non- 
Catholic was evicted from a Catholic 
district. The Catholics want peace, 
not revenge. They know that bitter- 
ness and violence beget their like. 
They want to live in peace with their 
non-Catholic neighbors. 


gry stands with America for 
the Atlantic Charter. Britain set 
up the Northern Government. Brit- 
ain supports it by large annual pay- 
ments. British (and American) sol- 
diers are there. Britain reserves to 
herself all the important powers of 


‘ government there. But even to let 


the British public know is difficult; 
for there is rigid censorship in 
Northern Ireland even in peacetime. 
What is the solution? Will the’ 
Catholics of Northern Ireland wait 
patiently all in vain for outside help’ 
in their peaceful campaign for jus- 
tice? Can they be blamed if they do 
not want conscription when all. the 
“reserved” jobs have been grabbed 
by so-called “loyalists”? Is it any 
wonder Eire is neutral when this is 
the treatment Catholic Irishmen 
receive now after their service in the 
last war, which was completely vol- 
untary, and predominantly Catholic, 
when the figures for her war dead 
exceeded in percentage of popula- 
tion those of all the British Empire 
except those of Britain herself and 
New Zealand? Will Britain and 
America see that Northern Ireland's 
Catholics have the four freedoms? 
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® The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
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© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. ® Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience. and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ® Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Dispensation from Eucharistic Fast 


I am able to attend Mass but due to my physical 
condition I cannot observe the fast from nudnight. 
May I receive Holy Communion without fasting?— 
G. C., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


In a case such as presented above, the person is well 
enough to be around and to carry on the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, but due to some physical debility is unable 
to observe the Eucharistic fast. The law requiring the 
communicant to fast before receiving Holy Communion 
is a Church law, but its observance is not intended to 
make the reception of the Sacrament extremely difficult 
or impossible. Those who are confined to their homes 
by illness and the dying are taken care of by general 
exceptions to the rule. Others, such as those contem- 
plated in the present question, can obtain a dispensa- 
tion from Rome, Those who need such a dispensation 
should inform their pastor of their difficulty, and he in 
turn will present the case to the bishop of the diocese. 
The bishop will sign and forward to the proper author- 
ities the petition for the dispensation from the fast. 


Mixed Marriage and Sacrament 


I would like to know in the case of a mixed mayr- 
riage if the Catholic party receives the Sacrament .of 
Matrimony. It is understood that the proper dispen- 
sation has been obtained for the mixed marriage.— 
M. B., GERMANTOWN, PA. 


It depends on the kind of mixed marriage to which 
the questioner refers. If the marriage is between a 
Catholic and a validly baptized non-Catholic the mar- 
riage will be a sacramental contract, If it is a marriage 
between a Catholic and an unbaptized non-Catholic, 
it is not sacramental in character. 

The reason for the difference is easy to understand. 
Before Baptism no other sacrament can be validly re- 


ceived. Consequently, the marriage of two unbaptized | 


parties cannot be a Sacrament. On the other hand, every 
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valid marriage between baptized persons is a Sacrament 
even though the parties to the marriage do not realize 
it. For the baptized there is no distinction between the 
contract and the Sacrament of Matrimony, for the con- 
tract in such a case is the Sacrament. Therefore, when 
the Church grants a dispensation to a Catholic to con- 
tract marriage with a baptized non-Catholic, the mar- 
riage contract is sacramental and each party confers 
and receives the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

The difficulty presented by the marriage of a Catholic 
and an unbaptized non-Catholic is whether the contract 
has a twofold aspect, being sacramental for the Catholic 
and nonsacramental for the other party. This cannot 
be, for marriage by its very nature is a bilateral con- 
tract effecting in one party what it does in the other. 
In such cases as we treat of at present, since the matri- 
monial contract is a natural nonsacramental contract 
for the unbaptized party, it is the same for the Catholic 
party. From this it follows that when the Church grants 
a dispensation for a Catholic to marry an unbaptized 
non-Catholic it is nothing more than giving permission 
to contract a legitimate but nonsacramental marriage. 


Cousin Marriages 


Why are first cousins not allowed to marry?—con- 
NECTICUT. 


The Catholic Church places the impediment of con- 
sanguinity to the marriage of those who are blood 
relatives in any degree of the direct line or within 
the third degree of the collateral, or branch, line. 
Collateral relationship alone concerns us here. First 
cousins are related in the second degree of the col- 
lateral line and second cousins in the third degree. 

There are several moral and social reasons for the 
prohibition of marriage between near relatives, but we 
shall not consider them at present. We shall confine our 
attention to physical or biological reasons. Modern re- 
search, based on the experiments of Father Gregor 
Mendel, has discovered that each individual starts life 
with a double set of determinants of physical charac- 
teristics, Half of these are contributed by the mother 
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and half by the father. The purpose of this double set 
of determinants is to give greater assurance against the 
development of defective individuals. If the nereditary 
contribution of either the father or the mother is de- 
fective, it can be compensated for by the contribution 
of the other party. While we cannot go into the tech- 


nical discussion of the point now, it is possible that 
defects which have never shown up in a parent may be 
transmitted to offspring, and this is an added reason 
why it is desirable to have the determinants of good 
characteristics present to overbalance those that may 
be defective, 

Biologically speaking, it is possible for cousin mar- 
riages to produce superior children if both parents are 
of healthy stock and free from defects. In such a case 
they are both carriers of desirable traits and their 
children will inherit a double portion. The practical 
fact remains, however, that marriage between cousins, 
even second cousins, is dangerous because hidden de- 
fective determiners of hereditary characteristics, as men- 
tioned above, are present in all families. Due to this it 
is more likely that marriage between relatives will bring 
these defective characteristics together and result in 
defective children. Even before our present knowledge 
of the laws of heredity which of course is far from 
being complete, common sense and experience taught 
the undesirability of the marriage of close relatives. 

Before concluding it is well to say that we have no 
intention of causing apprehension on the part of cous- 
ins who have married with a dispensation given by the 
Church. Statistically, there is a risk of physically de- 
fective children in all marriages. This risk is not so 
great in occasional marriages of cousins but it would be 
greatly increased if this practice became common. 


Stations of the Cross at Home 


Will you kindly inform me as to how a person may 
use the properly indulgenced crucifix for making the 
Way of the Cross at home?—LA PATRIE, QUEBEC, 
CANADA. 


Those who are legitimately hindered from making 
the Stations of the Cross can gain the indulgences if 
they hold in their hand a crucifix blessed for that pur- 
pose and contritely and devoutly recite twenty Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory Be to the Fathers, If 
on account of manual work it is impossible to hold the 
crucifix in the hand, the indulgences can be gained if, 
while saying the prescribed prayers, the crucifix is car- 
ried in any manner on the person. If several persons 
who are legitimately hindered from visiting the Sta- 
tions of the Cross say the prayers in common, it is 
sufficient that the leader hold the crucifix in his hand 
while the others join in the prayers simultaneously, or 
alternately, or even follow them mentally. There should 
be no notable interruption in the prayers. If, however, 
it is impossible to say all the prescribed prayers, one 
can gain an indulgence of ten years for each of the 
prayers completed. 

To gain the above indulgences it is necessary to be 
in the state of grace, but confession and communion 
are not prescribed. 
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Sunday or Sabbath 


A Jew and an Adventist have asked me why the 
Catholic Church observes Sunday instead of the Sab- 
bath as commanded by God in the law given to 
Moses.—A. C. M., NEW YORK CITY. 


It is true that in the law given to Moses God com- 
manded that the seventh day of the week be kept holy. 
The essence of the law was that one day in the-week 
be dedicated to God. The change from Saturday to 
Sunday keeps this essential feature. By what authority 
was the change made? By that of the Apostles, and this 
for several reasons. First of all they had the authority 
to do so from Christ Himself, and this change from 
Saturday to Sunday was only one of the Jewish observ- 
ances abrogated by the Apostles and by the Church 
founded on them. Those who deny to the Apostles this 
power also deny that Christ, the Son of God, estab- 
lished a Church to teach in His name and with His 
authority. 

Fundamentally, therefore, it is-not so much a ques- 
tion of the actual change but of the legitimacy of the 
authority to do so. A discussion of this point would 
take us too far afield. Several places in the New Testa- 
ment reveal that the change took place in Apostolic 
times. Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles we read, “And 
on the first day of the week, when we had met for. the 
breaking of bread, Paul addressed them” (20:7). See 
also St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, chapter 4, verses 
g-10 and First Corinthians, chapter 16, verses 1-2. As a 
witness of the ancient Christian practice we shall also 
quote St. Ignatius, who died in 107 A. D. He wrote: 
“If we still live according to the Jewish observances 
‘we confess that we do not accept the grace of Christ. 
Those who once lived according to the Old Law have 
come to a new hope, no longer observing the Jewish 
Sabbath, but the Lord’s day on which our Life rose 
from the dead.” : 


Revelation of Sins at General Judgment 


I have heard and read various opinions as to 
whether or not sins that have been forgiven will be 
revealed at the General Judgment. What is the cor- 
rect opinion?—J. Y., FRANKLIN, N. H. 


It is true that there is not unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the revelation of sins that will take place when 
Christ comes for the final judgment. This is not re- 
markable, however, for we have no detailed revelation 
of how this judgment will take place. 

Those who hold that all things both good and bad 
that have been done during life willbe revealed quote 
in favor of their opinion such passages of Scripture as 
the following: “All things that are done, God will 
bring to judgment . . . whether it be good or evil” 


(Ecclesiastes, 12:14) ; “But I say unto you, that every: 


idle word that men speak, they shall render an account 
for it in the day of judgment” (Matt. 12:36) ; ““There- 
fore judge not before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts” 
(1 Cor. 4:5). 
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The opinion of St. Thomas on this point seems to be 
very reasonable and satisfying. He maintains that at 
the final judgment Divine justice, which is not always 
clearly seen during our earthly life, will be made known 
to all. To effect this it must be made manifest to all 
present that rewards and punishments are the result 
of the merits or demerits of the individuals being 
judged. He illustrates this by an example from human 
affairs. That a judge may pass a just sentence, he must 
know the merits of the case before him. While this may 
be sufficient for the judge himself and the prisoner at 
the bar, if others are to know that he has passed a just 
sentence they must be acquainted with the facts of the 
case. This same holds in the dealings of God with men, 
for while they may know the justice of God with regard 
to themselves, they cannot know it with reference to 
others unless they know the merits and demerits of 
their fellowmen. From this line of argument, St. Thomas 
concludes that the shortcomings of the just as well as 
their virtues will be made known to all on the day of 
final judgment. 

St. Thomas admits that some do not agree with him 
regarding the revelation of sins that have been for- 
given. But he answers that if these were not known, 
then neither would there be knowledge of the penance 
which the just have done for their sins. This would 
deprive the saints of the honor due them for the pen- 
ance they have done. 

In line with this thought, St. Thomas answers the 
objection that the revelation of their sins will bring 
shame to the just. Such will not be the case, he says, 
but rather the opposite. Shame, the Angelic Doctor 
rightly points out, results from the fear of the discredit 
that will come to one from the revelation of some dis- 
honorable act. While the exposure of the sins alone 
would have this effect on the just, as a matter of fact 
the revelation will bring added glory to them, because 
along with it there will be made known the virtue 
they have practiced in doing penance for their sins,— 
For further information on the thought of St. Thomas 
on this point see Question 87 of the Supplement to the 
Third Part of the Summa, 


Marriage Without Priest Present 


In the Sign Post for October you say, “The priest 
is not the minister of the Sacrament of Matrimony 
but only the official witness of the Church, and in 
certain extraordinary cases his presence can be dis- 
pensed with.” I had never heard of this before and 
would be interested in learning of such cases.—M. L., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


If the parish priest or the bishop of the diocese or a 
properly delegated priest cannot, without grave incon- 
venience, be present at a particular marriage, or if the 
couple who wish to be married cannot go to one of the 
aforementioned, Church law permits marriage to be 
contracted without the presence of a priest in two cases. 

The first case is that of danger of death, when a valid 
marriage may be entered into in the presence of at 
least two witnesses. The danger of death may arise from 
any cause such as sickness, epidemic, shipwreck, etc. 
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The danger of death need involve only one of the 
parties, not necessarily both. It is not necessary to fore- 
see that death will be certain. -A moral estimation of 
the danger is sufficient, 

The second case is when, outside the danger of death, 
the authorized priest cannot come to the place where 
the parties reside, nor can they go to him without grave 
inconvenience; and when it is prudently foreseen that 
this situation will continue for at least one month, the 


‘marriage may be contracted before two witnesses alone. 


The grave inconvenience mentioned in the law must 
be personal to the priest or to the parties and may arise 
from such causes as bad roads, floods, snow, distance, 
great expense, illness, war, quarantine, persecution of 
the Church, etc. The grave inconvenience mentioned 
in the law must be interpreted in a reasonable sense 
which means that neither the priest nor the parties to 
be married have to risk life, health, or even incur extra- 
ordinary expense in traveling. The time limit of a 
month must be complete. Hence, if it is known that the 
pastor will arrive in three weeks, the marriage must 
await his coming. The moral certainty that the mar 
riage cannot take place before a properly authorized 
priest within a month must be arrived at in a prudent 
manner according to the circumstances of time and 
place. It is to be carefully noted that the couple who 
wish to be married do not have to wait for a month, 
but that they foresee that the situation defined in the 
law will continue for a month beyond the time they 
wish to be married, 

A question might be put concerning the validity of a 
marriage entered into in accordance with the above 
provisions when there is error in judging the danger 
of death or the impossibility of having a properly au- 
thorized priest witness the marriage. As long as ordi- 
nary prudence is used in arriving at a decision on these 
points, the marriage will be valid. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the provision 
for such marriages is made to cover extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. In most parts of our own country it will 
be seldom necessary to have recourse to this type of 
marriage ceremony. The Church, however, must make 
her law with a view to the entire world. For instance, 
even in normal times in many missionary countries there 
is a scarcity of priests and long distances to travel. 
Again, political and religious persecution may deprive 
the people of their priests asin occupied Poland where 
all the priests of a district have been imprisoned. These 
are just some of the instances that could be brought 
forth to illustrate circumstances when it may be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the type of marriage ceremony 
mentioned in this question. 


Reception of all the Sacraments 


Is it possible for a man to receive all the Sacra- 
ments?—x. D., ALBANY, N. Y. 


A man may receive all the Sacraments. No doubt the 
question arises concerning a man receiving the Sacra- 
ments of Matrimony and Holy Orders. In the Eastern 
Rites which have a married clergy, the candidate for 
Holy Orders may be a married man. In the Latin Rite 
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with a celibate clergy, a man may receive Orders after 
the death of his wife or, under certain conditions, even 
during her lifetime. 


Interruption of the Rosary 


Will interrupting the recitation of the five decades 


revent gaining the Rosary indulgences?—£. Vv. R., 
g g Kg 

PHILA., PA. 

In 1908, Pope Pius X approved a decree of the Con- 


gregation of Indulgences which permitted, in the reci- 
tation of the Rosary, an interruption between the vari- 
ous decades without entailing the loss of the indulgences. 
This has been confirmed in the latest legislation. ‘The 
entire five decades must, however, be finished on the 
same day they are begun. If there is an interruption 
within any single decade, the recitation of that decade 
must be resumed from its beginning since the aforesaid 
decree refers only to interruptions between decades. 


Cadaver for Science 


Is there any objection to a Catholic’s arranging for 
the use of his body for scientific research after death? 
—NEW JERSEY. 


There is no objection as long as proper interment 
will take place after the body has served the purpose 
intended. 


Cremation 


A Protestant friend wants to know why the Cath- 
olic Church forbids cremation.—]. B. S., HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


The practice of cremation is unequivocally con- 
demned by the Catholic Church. Yet from the terms 
of the official pronouncements on the subject, it is clear 
that the Church does not claim the prohibition is 
based on the natural law or any direct command- 
ment of God. The attitude of the Church in this matter 
is based on a tradition which goes back to the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era and is in opposition to 
certain modern tendencies associated with cremation. 

The Christians of the Apostolic age were confronted 
by the general practice of burning the bodies of the 
dead. This practice was repudiated partly for symbolic 
reasons, partly out of deep respect for the body of the 
deceased which is destined to participate in the glory 
of the risen life. As the catacombs bear witness, it was 
the rule of the early Christians to inter their dead and 


leave the work of dissolution to nature alone. All this 
is incorporated in the language and liturgy of the 
Church, which take it for granted that the bodies of 
those who have departed in Christ should be committed 
to the earth from which they originally came. In the 
blessed earth of the cemetery, the just rest from their 
labors but not eternally, Man, like the seed, “is sown 
in corruption” but “rises in incorruption.” 


Respect for this symbolism incorporated in imme- 
morial tradition is not something to be cast aside’ as a 
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mere sentiment. It is rooted in the religious feelings 
of past generations of Christians whose ideas of what 
is reverent and becoming respecting the bodies of the 
dead are not to be set aside without adequate cause. 
While the respect for the traditional practice which 
comes down from Apostolic times is sufficient reason to 
justify ecclesiastical opposition to the modern crema- 
tionist movement, the case is: greatly strengthened by a 
study of the reasons that led to the specific condemna- 
tions of the practice. 

The attempt in modern times to introduce cremation 
into Catholic countries like France and Italy was not 
made solely in the interests of hygienic reform, It was 
a movement instigated by the forces opposed to the 
Catholic Church and her teaching regarding the resur- 
rection of the body. The agitation for cremation took 
definite form about 1867, but it was not until 1886 
that the Holy See, after careful study of the moyement, 
issued its formal condemnation. This decree states that 
it had been “ascertained that men of doubtful faith 
and members of the Masonic lodges are actively engaged 
in re-establishing the pagan custom of burning the dead 
and that even societies have been specifically set up 
for this end.” As a sample of the antireligious attitude 
behind the advocacy of cremation we quote from 
Gorini’s The Purification of the Dead. He says, “our 
task is not confined to the mere burning of the dead, 
but extends to burning and destroying superstition as 
well.” Of course the superstition referred to is religion. 
He further advocates that the ashes of the dead be sold 
to farmers and then “the result would be that this 
common material would partially return to be rein- 
carnated in the bodies of the living. This is the only 
resurrection of the body recognized by science.” 

The Catholic Church condemns cremation because 
it is against traditional religious practice and because 
its modern spread was originated by anti-Catholic and 
antireligious groups. Does this mean that the Church 
condemns those non-Catholics who practice cremation 
for other than antireligious reasons? She does not, for 
she recognizes that these people are in good faith. 
Sometimes it is asked if the Church ever permits cre- 
mation. The answer is in the affirmative, Cremation is 
not evil in itself and it is allowed when public safety 
may demand it in time of war, plague, or earthquake. 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Since our answer in the October Sign Post concern- 
ing literature on our Lady of Fatima we have received 
a considerable amount of correspondence. We wish to 
take this opportunity to thank all who have so kindly 
sent information. This interest enables us to refer our 
readers to the following convents for information and 
literature: Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Clyde, Missouri; Sisters of St. Dorothy, 1200 Hylan 
Boulevard, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y.; Dominican 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 68 Street and Mt. Ver- 
non Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The full story of the apparitions at Fatima is related 
in an excellent book, Our Lady of Fatima, by Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, O. P. This work is published 
abroad and we have been informed that it is not avail 
able in this country at present. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“Moscow—The Second Munich?” 


EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

Can’t you make a concession to the interests of har- 
mony between the United Nations and stop rattling 
the skeletons in the closet of the Soviet Union? I refer 
to the article “Moscow—the Second Munich?” by Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen. For that matter, there are skele- 
tons in our own closet. Our policy in the past has been 
to look down our noses at those horrible Europeans 
who just couldn’t keep the peace—only to find suddenly 
that our own interests were deeply involved and that 
it was necessary to get into the war ourselves. If we 
had only had the intelligence to realize beforehand 
that our interests were threatened and that we cannot 
live in a vacuum in this modern world, we could have 
made a contribution toward preserving the peace. We 
didn’t and we should be ashamed of it—sufficiently 
ashamed not to be pointing the finger of distrust and 
suspicion at the Russians who are currently engaged in 
defeating our greatest enemy, the Germans. 

New York City WALTER B. NELSON 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

What, exactly, would Monsignor Fulton Sheen have 
us do? What is the conclusion to be drawn from his 
article ““Moscow—the Second Munich?” Would he have 
us drop Russia as an ally and carry on the war without 
her help? That would bring about exactly what he 
fears and predicts—an alliance between Russia and 
Germany. If, as the author says, “the key to the Rus- 
sian problem is religion not politics” what is the atti- 
tude our State Department should take toward Russia? 
Should we attempt to put our relations with the Soviet 
Union on a religious basis? If so, which religion—Or- 
thodox or Catholic or Protestant? The Monsignor 
sounds a warning—much of it true—but after warning 
us he does not propose any policy that will meet the 
danger. One might well reply to him that much of 
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what he says is true, but just what are we going to do 
about it? There is no use arousing fears unless some- 
thing can be done to avoid the danger—and something 
that is not worse than the danger itself. 

Chicago, Ill. WILLIAM KELLER 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen’s article “Moscow—the 
Second Munich?” gives a warning that should be broad- 
cast to all America. It is not fashionable today to recall 
that Stalin is as much a dictator as Hitler, nor to men- 
tion that the Soviet regime in Russia is as totalitarian 
as the Nazi regime in Germany, nor to bring up the 
fact that at the outbreak of this war Stalin vied with 
Hitler as an aggressor—and still tells the world he will 
keep the territory he won by aggression and by break- 
ing the pacts Russia had freely signed with her smaller 
neighbors. These things are facts, and it is better to 
face them than to hide them or gloss them over. 

We need and want friendship and understanding 
with Soviet Russia, but they can never be built on any- 
thing but the truth. At present there is grave danger 
that relations between the United States and Russia 
are being built on the shifting sands of falsehood. Mon- 
signor Sheen’s article presents the truth of the matter 
—and like it or not, it is still the truth. 

Washington, D. C. -JosepH R. BoLANp 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your splendid edi- 
torial “Open Covenants of Peace” in the November 
issue of THE SiGn, and on having the courage to print 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen’s forthright statement on ap- 
peasement of Russia. I don’t know whether you remem- 
ber this, but if I recall correctly, Hilaire Belloc’s last 
article in THE SIGN was a prediction that some horrible 
evil worse than Communism and more destructive was 
hovering just over the horizon. Would it be Sheen’s 
“Communazism”? I was thinking of this when reading 
the article. Belloc himself said he would not dare to 
say exactly what the new evil might be, but that he 
was sure it was already gestating. He may not have 
been so far wrong in the end. 

New York City SACERDOS 


Inter-American Relations 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

My congratulations and thanks to you for the efforts 
carried out by your magazine to improve relations— 
religious relations—between your country and South 
American countries. I particularly appreciated Dr. 
Thorning’s articles, and John W. White’s “Mission- 
aries in Politics.” I read the latter article in class and 
commented on it to my pupils. I need not tell you how 
pleased they were when they heard of an American 
magazine defending and sponsoring Catholics’ rights in 
South America. Brazilians are Catholics indeed, and 
they would defend their religion with as much courage 
and strength as they would defend their territorial in- 
tegrity. Here, unhappily, North American is almost a 
synonym of Protestant, but as a reward of your noble 
efforts in furthering the reign and love of Christ in all 
the Americas, I hope that within a very short time 
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North America will no longer be looked upon as wholly 
Protestant and as antagonist to our Catholic ideals. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil BrotrHer OpiLton DIniz 


Smearing With Fascist Brush 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Che doctrinaire orthodoxies of collectivists afflicted 

with the Fascist phobia sometimes can be amusing. 
Chen again sometimes they can be very dangerous, be- 
cause they prevail to the detriment of truth. An exam- 
ple of this, at least in your country, would be the cam- 
paign by Salvemini, Leslie, and Van Paassen to discredit 
the Church in every way possible. The most popular 
method seems to be the practice of smearing the Pope 
and Church in general with the Fascist brush. We still 
hear rumors of the notorious “Catholic Axis,” some- 
times referred to in the columns of The Protestant as 
the “Rome-Madrid-Washington Axis.” 

Che most amazing collection of fantastic shibboleths 
ever to be published in the course of this war is prob- 
ably Salvemini’s What To Do With Italy, in which 
George La Piana collaborated. In contrast with Don 
Luigi Sturzo’s article, “The Future of Italy,” one can 
see the great gap which separates the founder of the 
Christian Democratic Party and his reactionary coun- 
trymen, Salvemini and La Piana. 

Might I suggest that the question is not so much 
what to do with Italy, since Roosevelt and Churchill 
know precisely what ‘they are going to do with Italy, as 
what to do with Salvemini? It seems that in the earlier 
period of the Mediterranean campaign the anti-fascist 
Italian emigrés were permitted to segregate prisoners 
of war into the respective classifications, “Fascist” and 
“anti-Fascist.” Since the entry of the United States into 
the conflict, this practice was discontinued. This, Sal- 
vemini charges, was done because the so-called Vatican- 
Washington Axis wished it. 

These isolated examples of distortion of facts and 
the assassination of truth are all part and parcel of a 
carefully integrated campaign to slander the Church 
of Christ. The tenacity of a collectivist is a pretty 
formidable thing. It must be admitted that to cloud 
the international scene with suspicion and suggestion 
does prove successful to a certain degree; the only rem- 
edy is truth, but alas! truth and the modern press have 
been divorced. 


Toronto, Canada NorMAN MEYERS 


Stage and Sereen 


THE SIGN: 

Let me add my congratulations to the many you 
undoubtedly receive for your excellent “Stage and 
Screen” department. Mr. Cotter does a fine job in 
avoiding the extremes of laxity and prudishness. In 
penetration and style, his dramatic criticism is superior 
to that of many big-name critics of the metropolitan 
press. Furthermore, it is evident that his reviews are 
independent—and that is more than you can say for 
some of the “big” reviewers. An able and honest critic 
is a real asset to a magazine, to say nothing of its readers. 

Yonkers, N. Y. PETER F. WEBER 


EDITOR OF 


THE fF SIGN 


“The Sign” Abroad 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to tell you that THe SIGN is our choice maga- 
zine. We get Time and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Both are informative and entertaining, but they are 
wool-gatherers, while THE SIGN gives a crystallization 
of the supersaturation of world news. The article on 
Spain’s neutrality and the case for India by one of her 
sons are typical. They are just the subjects needed to 
study future events. THE SIGN breathes a spirit of surety 
and understanding in the presentation of world events; 
the stories are delightful; Categorica is splendid choice. 
Your mission news fills us with inspiration as well as 
sympathy. We all feel that you keep us well informed 
and intellectually refreshed in this far-off land. 

James A. Noonan, C.S.Sp. 

Kilimanjaro, Tang., B.E.A. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to thank you most sincerely for THe Sicn. Of 
all the Catholic magazines we receive here in India it 
is the most sought-after, not only by Americans but by 
Europeans as well. All consider it a treat to get a copy 
of it, because they feel that here is a chance of getting 
the real truth about America. 

On one occasion, when I was in an isolated mission 
station some ninety miles from the nearest town or rail- 
road, I found between two and three dozen old copies 
of Tue Sicn. I asked the Indian Father where he got 
them, and he said, “Well, they keep going around until 
they get to me, and this being the tail end of the mis- 
sion they remain with me.” Some dated back to 1928. 

Food conditions here in India are becoming serious 
in many places. There is plenty of rice but it is hoarded 
by a clique of rich merchants. Rice in this locality is 
ten times its usual price, and three times what I paid 
for it in February. It is our earnest hope and prayer 
that God will bring this terrible war to a speedy end 
and that He will give us the grace and means to carry 
on in all His mission fields. 

May God bless you and your missions and reward 
you for the magazine you are publishing for the delec- 
tation of all who wish wholesome reading. 

India Patrick J. BoLanp, T.O.R. 


Beoks on Spain’s Civil War 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

A recent correspondent, Ethel Owen Merrill, re- 
quested a list of books on the subject of the recent 
Spanish war. There are a number of excellent books on 
the subject. The following, I hope, will serve to provide 
interesting and enlightening material: 

A Correspondent in Spain, by Knoblaugh. 

The March of a Nation, by a London Daily Mail 
war correspondent. 

The Life of Francisco Franco, by Joaquin Arraras. 

Spain—A Tragic Journey, by Theo Rogers. 

The Siege of the Alcazar, by Major MacNeill-Moss. 

The Spanish Arena, by Foss and Gahertey. 

The Spanish Tragedy, by Professor Allison Peers, of 
Liverpool. 


Los Gatos, Calif. READER 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





“The World’s Richest Mine” 


> In THE “AMERICAN MeRcurRY” Ross L. Holman tells 
how the oil fields of tomorrow may well be out in the 
deep waters of the ocean: 


The earth’s most fabulous mine is the ocean. It is 
chock-full of precious metals and chemicals for which a 
ration-mad world is starving. It would require only a 
trickle of its vast resources to break bottlenecks by the 
dozen and priorities by the score... . 

We are not only mining the sea for minerals and 
chemicals but we are going beneath the ocean floor for 
new worlds to conquer. One of the products we now find 
there in increasing abundance is oil. Many scientists pre- 


‘dict that at the present rate of consumption the supply 


of petroleum in this country will be exhausted in four- 
teen years. If oil can be discovered beneath the ocean in 
the same recoverable quantities as in dry land areas, 
one of our bottleneck anxieties will be eased for genera- 
tions to come. 

So far, our facilities for ocean drilling are sufficient 
only for shallow areas. If the sea is found to be a rich 
field for exploration it is reasonable to believe that deep 


. water prospecting will follow. The Russians have ex- 


tended their Baku oil fields far into the Caspian waters. 
Many profitable oil wells have been drilled off the shore 
of California. They were bored at the extreme end of 
piers stretching into the water. Some of them are drilled 
slantwise from the shore to reach oil deposits below the 
ocean floor. 

Off the shore of Galveston Bay the Standard Oil 
Company has drilled several wells. In that bay the com- 
pany engineers made seismograph surveys of 263,000 
sub-ocean acres. The wells were drilled from pile foun- 
dations and sunken barges at a distance of one to two 
miles from shore. Oil slicks have been discovered on the 
water as far as 100 miles from the shore, which suggests 
the possibility of new oil fields all over this vast unex- 
plored area. 


Past Tense 


> WHat weERE luxury liners are now transports for 
troops. Edward R. Murrow in “Talks” describes cross- 
ing the Atlantic on one of these crowded ships: 


The troop transport is like a community, built to 
house and feed and sleep several thousand people. The 
community must now hold four times that number; its 
size can’t be increased. The men must be fed and they 
must have a place to sleep, and the whole community 
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must be moved across the Atlantic. Naturally, things 
are crowded. 

As you stand on the deck watching those long lines 
of brown, bent figures coming aboard, it’s like one of 
those old movies where twenty men emerge from a 
single taxicab. It seems that the ship must burst her 
sides or the men must spill into the harbor. Even to 
one who has done some traveling on crowded cruise 
ships, the thing seems impossible. . . . 

By the end of the first day out the ship begins to 
settle down, but it’s still crowded. A warrant officer 
remarks he thinks he’ll go and see the dentist. Some- 
body says, “Trouble with your teeth?” And he says, “Not 
a bit, but they tell me the dentist’s chair is the only 
place on this boat where you can sit down.” 

The siren sounds for boat drill and a young citizen 
from Pittsburgh says, “Sounds just like the factory 
whistle back home.” He’s a trifle homesick. 

You ‘stand on one deck looking down on another. 
The men are standing closer than the pickets on a fence. 
A soldier beside you says, “Anybody who gets a sunburn 
on this ship will have to be baldheaded. There ain’t 
room enough to turn your face up.” 

There’s a lot of talk of where we're going. After X 
number of days they tell us officially we're going to 
England... . 

I hope never again to cross in that ship. Some day if 
she lives she'll be luxurious. There will be thick carpets, 
richly decorated staterooms, soft music and good service. 
There will be men in evening clothes and women in 
elaborate dresses. But for me that ship will always carry 
the ghosts of men who slept on the floors, ate out of 
mess tins twice a day, carried their life-belts with them 
night and day—the ghosts of men and boys who crossed 
the ocean to risk their lives as casually as they would 
cross the streets at home. 


Once a Year Every Year 


>» Some ctocks tell time and nothing more, but this 
clock in Bavaria that the “Pilgrim” tells about in 
“Catholic Fireside” puts on a show every September 
29th when it strikes twelve: 


Every year on the feast of St. Michael, Augsburg 
(Bavaria) goes en fete and an old clock is the biggest 
attraction of the day. It seems to know it, too, for it 
has never let the local people down on St. Michael’s 
day since it was invented and erce:ed over 400 years ago 
—1526. 

As the hands move round to noonday, a tense silence 
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descends on the waiting throng and a sense of ex- 
pectancy grips them in its thrall. 

Che big hand closes over the smaller on the figure 
twelve, and as it does so a window above the dial is 


. a 
seen to opén and there slowly comes into view the . 


carved and gilded figures of St. Michael the Archangel 
and Satan. 

Michael is a gorgeous figure in golden armour. In his 
hand he holds aloft a huge sword, poised ready for the 
thrust into the sprawling figure of the Devil who lies 
at his feet. 

Quite suddenly the clock strikes, and as it booms on 
the still and silent air down comes St. Michael’s sword 
and buries itself in Satan’s wicked body. 

There is a loud clang at the moment of impact and 
small boys in the enthralled audience below scream 
with delight. 

\gain the clock strikes and once again St. Michael 
thrusts his sword into the Evil One, and the small boys 


scream more delightedly. And so the performance goes 
on, one thrust into Satan by that unerring sword for 
each of the twelve chimes. : 


As the twelfth thrust goes home, and when everyone 
is quite convinced that Satan has been well and truly 
vanquished despite his fiery red tongue that still lolls 
out, the two figures slowly slide out of view into the 
little enclosure above the clock face. 

They retire into complete obscurity until the follow- 
ing year, “same time and same place,” when St. Michael 
will emerge once more and give his heroic performance. 

And this delightful little show has been going on 
regularly year after year since 1526, when Christopher 
Murman, a noted wood carver, made his two famous 
figures and perfected the clockwork that operates them. 

St. Michael is Augsburg’s patron, and in the Dark 
Ages he is said to have kept the heathen hordes away 
from the city. It was in thanksgiving for this preserva- 
tion that Murman erected his famous clock. 


When Tescanini Rages 


>» MASTERS OF MELODY can be tossed in a tempest of 
anger, as witness the incomparable Toscanini as: de- 
scribed in the “Atlantic Monthly” by Howard Taur- 


man: 


The essence of the conductor’s job is to lead; and if 
he does so with success, he tends to become dictatorial. 
Toscanini has said that in life he is a democrat but in 
music a monarchist—with himself, of course, as the 
monarch. Watch him at rehearsals and you soon find 
out that he means it. 

He was once rehearsing the first performance of a 
new symphony with the New York Philharmonic. In 
front of him was the manuscript of the score, fresh from 
the composer’s hand, the pages unbound. When the 
men did not give him what he wished, Toscanini picked 
up the score and flung it at them. The pages scattered 
like leaves in the wind. Several of the musicians hastened 
to pick them up, and the concertmaster slowly assembled 
them and handed Toscanini the ordered pile. Still 
raging, Toscanini promptly flung the manuscript at 
the men again, and once again a shower of pages 
' fluttered over the orchestra. 





- dicker with a fruit seller for her children (hijos) instead 
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Toscanini’s habit of hurling the score to the floor 
troubled the orderly instincts of Emil Greinert, the 
orchestra’s librarian. He observed that the maestro’s 
first move, when he became furious during a rehearsal, 
was to grip his baton in both hands and to snap it 
violently. If he succeeded in breaking it, he. usually 
cooled off and the rehearsal went on; if he didn’t, there 
was score-flinging. , 

The librarian made it his business to have on hand 
a large supply of reasonably fragile batons. If a rehearsal 
went badly, Toscanini might break as many as half a 
dozen batons, and the librarian would dash off the 
wings to get spares, shouting to his assistant: “Lumber, 
lumber!” .. . 

When he took over the NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
the officials of the company prepared themselves for the 
inevitable rages. They assigned a functionary to sit in 
at rehearsals and telephone bulletins went like this; 
“Clear, calm”; “Breeze coming up”; “Calm again.” At 
other times they went: “Rough wind”; “Gale blowing”; 
“Tornado”; “SOS.” The last meant that Toscanini had 
rushed off the podium and had barricaded himself in 
his dressing room. It took a veteran of many years’ 
experience to deal with him at this juncture. 





































































































I Speak Spanish 











> AMERICANS ARE about the poorest linguists in the 
civilized world, yet Willis Knapp Jones in the “Inter- 
American” tells how Yanks with a high school course in 
Spanish to their credit fearlessly speak the language: 





























The patient Latin American is accustomed to hearing 
his language tortured by tourists who think they are 
accomplished linguists. Many are the North Americans 
who received passing grades in elementary Spanish and 
come south full of confidence. The Latins have developed — 
an uncanny ability to recognize their language in spite 
of distortion and mispronunciation. Possibly their cour- 
teous attempts to understand gringo Spanish is the 
foundation for the tradition of Latin politeness. 

During my first days in Latin America, I tried to 




















of figs (higos). This is on a par with a friend who tried 
to buy a chiquillo (youngster) instead of a cuchillo 
(knife). Because I once confused cazar (hunt) with 
casarse (marry), I discovered I had asked a farmer 
with several attractive daughters for permission to 
marry on his farm... . 

The person who asserted that English is spoken but 
Spanish is screamed seems to have inspired many people 
with the belief that if they can’t make themselves 
understood by speaking English in an ordinary tone, 
they can force the Latin Americans to comprehend by 
yelling. 

I heard another system expounded by the mate on a 
schooner on which I once traveled. “Spanish is just 
English with an o added to every word,” he said. 

However, his system broke down in a Buenos Aires 
cantina when he threw down a bill on the bar and de- 
manded: “Change-o.” The attendant looked somewhat 
bewildered, then disappeared and came back long 
minutes later with a suckling pig (chancho) . 
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BROWN AMERICANS 

By Edwin R. Embru. 248 pages. The 

Viking Press. $2.75 
World War III may be a world-wide 
racial conflict. Colored millions seethe 
in bitterness against white domination. 
They realize, even if the white man 
doesn’t, that the myth of white su- 
premacy has been completely exploded. 
Furthermore, they take most seriously 
the utterances of many United Nations 
statesmen that postwar society must 
bring racial justice and freedom from 
exploitation. 

As these subjugated millions look to 
America as democracy’s chief exponent, 
their eyes fill with forgivable skepticism. 
For America has an internal race prob- 
lem which greatly resembles a malignant 
cancer. Justice makes its proper settle- 
ment immediately imperative. To this 
end, a clear understanding of the Negro 
and his problems, and of the obstruc- 
tions deliberately placed in his way, is 
vitally important. Brown Americans 
helps pioneer the way to this goal. The 
product of decades of deep and sympa- 
thetic study of the Negro’s plight, it 
gives a convincing picture of the Negro’s 
courageous, uphill battle for justice. 
Never aiming at sensationalism or tear- 
jerking, it nevertheless gives decent- 
thinking Americans red faces as it re- 
veals the hypocrisy with which our basic 
tenets of justice are practiced. Full of 
factual material, its clear and simple 
diction makes it read with the engaging 
swiftness of well-written drama. 

H. C. MCGINNIS 


THE RACE QUESTION 
AND THE NEGRO 

By John La Farge, S.J. 315 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Company. $2.50 
This is a new and revised edition of the 
author’s earlier work, Interracial Justice. 
Since the first edition has disappeared 
from the market, and since the racial 
problem is most important at the pres- 
ent, Father La Farge has partially re- 
written his earlier work and has added 
much new matter on the Negro migrant 
in wartime, the economic status of the 
Negro, and a chapter he calls “Foibles 
and Fallacies,” largely concerned with 
the refutation of slogans and catch- 
words used to justify discrimination. 

The book is replete with pertinent 
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data on recent developments in the field 
of racial relations. Above all it is im- 
portant for its lucid presentation of the 
Catholic doctrine on the subject of in- 
terracial justice. No Catholic and no 
American should be deluded into think- 
ing nothing can be done to smother 
and root out racial prejudice. 

LOUISE SULLIVAN 


RACE RIOT 

By Alfred McClung Lee and Norman 

Daymond Humphrey. 143 pages. 

Dryden Press. $1.50 
Deeply cognizant of the significance of 
the Detroit riots of last June as a warn- 
ing to other cities in the nation, these 
two professors at Wayne University have 
sought to present a factual report on 
what happened. They give an eye-wit- 
ness account, bolstered with data from 
the press and first-hand information. 

Seeing a very real danger to democ- 
racy itself in these race demonstrations 
as manifested in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and New York’s Harlem, the authors 
present a program calculated to remove 
causes. This program basically consists 
of two bi-racial commissions, the one 
official and the other civic, each of which 
should, broadly speaking, have three 
functions—fact-finding, analysis, recom- 
mendation for action. The civic organi- 
zation would act as an informal check 
on the governmental one. The main 
objective is prompt and persistent action 
to prevent race riots, not to wait until 
they happen. 

The racial question is one of utmost 
urgency. This volume has much to rec- 
ommend it if black and white Americans 
are to live together, work together, and 
associate together in Christian justice 
and charity. 

JOHN PIERCE 


MOTHER AMERICA 

Col. Carlos P. Romulo. 234 pages. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.00 
One of the biggest problems after this 
war will not be the Balkans or the Bal- 
tic States, but the Far East. Churchill 
did not become the King’s first minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire. Holland has no inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the Dutch 
East Indies. Imperialism in one ocean 
and the Four Freedoms in the other are 

Please order your books through Tue Sicn 
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scarcely going to be a secure foundation 
for world peace. It has been stated that 
the Orientals are not ready for self- 
government. And yet, as Romulo points 
out, much as Japan is hated throughout 
the East, all the dominated lands of the 
Orient, with the single exception of the 
Philippines, welcomed “the lone wolf 
of the Orient,” Japan, in preference to 
white hegemony. “Only the Filipino 
did not gloat over the fall of the white 
man.” America is the only foreign white 
power not despised in the East. 

This book should have fully as much 
popularity as the author's recent work, 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines. His 
is an oriental outlook. No Westerner 
can hope to interpret the Eastern mind 
quite so successfully. On the very eve of 
war, Romulo visited Malaya, Burma, 
Siam, French Indo-China, India—lands 
under the British and French and 
Dutch. In every place he found discon- 
tent under the white man’s imperialism, 
“his patronizing ways, his almost uni- 
versal greed, his exploitation of the na- 
tive, and his refusal to let the native 
speak.” 

As a pattern for the settlement of 
these Asiatic problems, Romulo advo- 
cates the application of the Atlantic 
Charter. That this can be done by fol- 
lowing the policy the United States has 
used in his native land, the Philippines, 
to prepare all these oriental nations for 
independence is the thesis here devel- 
oped. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


MEET THE ARAB 

By John Van Ess. 229 pages. The 

John Day Company. $3.00 
In Meet the Arab Dr. Van Ess tells an 
indifferent America the truth about his 
Arab friends, which he learned during 
forty years of missionary and educa- 
tional work in the Near East. His story 
is a succinct, objective, and vivid pres- 
entation of the history and present life 
of the Arabs. A keen sense of humor 
lends zest to the narrative. 

But it is to the future, to the postwar 
Near East, that a great part of this book 
is directed. The political and economic 
muddle of the Near East is subjected to 
searching analysis. Dr. Van Ess’ treat- 
ment of the Zionist problem is factual 
and unbiased. His proposed solution, a 
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fedeiation of autonomous Near Eastern 
States, including a Jewish State embrac- 
ing part of Palestine (Judea and the 
Negeb), with Jerusalem and its environs 
as an independent federal district, merits 
serious consideration by the statesmen 
who must solve the puzzle of the post- 
war Levant. Limiting the Jews to a 
restricted area would force them to limit 
their own immigration, thus allaying 
the fear of the Arab, “who remembers 


only too vividly his own tale of the 
camel who complained on a bitter night 
that his nose was cold and begged his 
Bedawi master for just enough tent- 
room for his nose. The result was that 
the camel finally possessed the whole 
tent and the Bedawi was left to enjoy 
the great cold lebensraum outside.” To 
the objection that such a solution leaves 
the millions of European refugee Jews 


unprovided for, Dr. Van Ess replies 
pointedly: if it is impossible for these 
refugees to be repatriated, “well, what 
are we fighting this war for?” 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


MEMOIRS OF A 
SUPERFLUOUS MAN 
By Albert Jay Nock. 326 pages. Har- 
ber & Brothers. $3.00 
These memoirs are informative, absorb- 
ing, witty, and exasperating. The title 
of the book is in the way of a mild com- 
plaint; Mr. Nock is merely protesting 
against a world which makes a man of 
his erudition and wisdom superfluous. 

Anyone who has watched what Mr. 
Nock calls “the mass-man” sitting row 
on row in a subway, absorbed in the 
witch's brew of falsehood and immoral- 
ity offered by a considerable part of the 
public press, will agree to a great extent 
with his opinions on the value of uni- 
versal literacy and of newspapers in 
general. 

Mr. Nock rightly scoffs at the mass 
training which for years has been pass- 
ing as education. But then he admits 
that very few human beings are really 
educable. His scorn for all politicians 
and statesmen seems to be exaggerated, 
although he is telling us no great secret 
when he observes that most men in pub- 
lic life are there for what they can gain 
from it. 

Mr. Nock is patient with “the old- 
crusted Tory” and with “the uncom- 
promising radical,” but he says that 
“one never knew what liberals would 
do, and their power of self-persuasion 
is such that only God knows what they 
would not do.” 

Mr. Nock is a declared agnostic, re- 
posing his head, like Jefferson, on a 


“pillow of ignorance.” But why does he — 


have to stand up to his “mighty Augus- 
tine’ and numberless other towering 
intellects down to Newman and Chester- 
ton, Maritain and Dawson, and fatu- 


ously state that Jesus never contem- 
plated the establishment of the Church? 
Mr. Nock should read Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s The Good Pagan’s Failure. 
BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THE. DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 

Edited by Bernard Smith. 965 pages. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75 
Our American democracy is so close to 
the hearts of the American people that 
they are willing again and again to fight, 
to die to keep it. Lest alien forms of life 
masquerade under the name of democ- 
racy and be foisted on an unsuspecting 
nation, there is a need for Americans to 
be steeped in our democratic tradition. 
Here is a one-volume library that will 
do it if only it is read and re-read. The 
purpose of the editor was to gather in 
one volume speeches, essays, satires, 
poems that have contributed to the de- 
velopment of American democracy. The 
field is covered from the founding 
fathers down to Roosevelt, Willkie, 
Steinbeck, Beard, and Dorothy Parker. 

This is a second and revised edition. 
It “differs from the first principally in 
containing selections which are directly 
inspired by the war and in omitting a 
considerable number which were in- 
spired by the crisis of the 1930's.” 

This is a splendid work. Fortunately 
the unhistorical statement in the intro- 
duction that American democracy found 
its sure foundation in Protestantism 
(overlooking the Catholic, Scholastic- 
Democratic Theory Puritanism fell heir 
to through the English Whigs; and over- 
looking the Catholic settlement in Mary- 
land) does not mar the value of the book. 

JOHN PIERCE 


FLOWER OF EVIL 

By Edwin Morgan. 179 pages. Sheed 

and Ward. $3.00 
This little book is a very attractive biog- 
raphy, almost a biographical essay, about 
Charles Baudelaire, 1821-1867. It begins 
with his twenty-first year, when he had 
a good deal of money and excellent op- 
portunities for having his work pub- 
lished, and ends with his death, when 
he was almost paralyzed, deeply in debt, 
and without the fame and fortune he 
had tried so hard to make his own. 

Of the merits of his poetry there can 
hardly be any doubt. He was most care- 
ful in giving them a studied and chiseled 
perfection. But in his life he fought 
against so many things, he was always 


so dissatisfied with others, and he was’ 


so constantly the outcast, the child of 
misfortune, that he was never at peace, 
never at rest within. He tried to find 
peace in the luxury he could afford as a 
youth. He tried to find it in the artistry 
of his poems. He tried to prove—to him- 
self as much as to others—that he could 
find it in himself. And he was never sat- 
Please order your books through THe Sicn 


isfied. Only when he was stricken and 
helpless physically did he turn to God 
and make his peace with Him. 

The author has provided a wonderful 
picture of Baudelaire, and every line of 
the book shows his own understanding, 
appreciation, and admiration of the poet. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY 
By C. S. Lewis. 56 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00 

The matter of this book consists of talks 

given over the BBC in England. It is 

divided into two parts: the first discusses 
the real difference between right and 
wrong, as a clue to the meaning of the 
universe; the second considers the nature 
of Christianity, which is the right re- 
ligion among many wrong religions. 

When the author speaks of Christianity, 

he has in mind a kind of single common 

denominator of Christianity. 

The author is a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and a layman. He is 
also the author of The Screwtape Let- 
ters, which were so well received by many 
critics. The style of these talks is a 
popular one, a style in which the author 
excels. Hence, the critical reader will not 
find technical accuracy in all things in 
his treatment of the two subjects. 
Though some important matters are pre- 
sented in a loose and indeterminate 
manner and are the private interpreta- 
tion of the author, e.g., the Redemption, 
the whole is interesting and is bound to 
appeal to readers who have no particu- 
lar convictions about the real difference 
between right and wrong, and who do 
not realize the necessity of belief in 
Christianity. It will cause them to do 
serious thinking. 

ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 


HER GLIMMERING TAPERS 

By Louis J. Stancourt. 180 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.00 
This: book is a very satisfactory answer 
to those who charge that because the 
Church did not prevent the present 
“most violent of the Christian nations’ 
wars” she is therefore a failure. The 
author asks such persons to consider 
fairly God's plans for human improve- 
ment as set forth by the Church so that 
they may see for themselves whether or 
not these plans if given a fair chance 
would not produce a better, more peace- 
ful world. a 

The author chooses for the setting 
of the. conference for the consideration 
of these plans a church in which a parish 
retreat is being conducted—ten days of 
reflection on eternal truths. The effect 
such a retreat (which might be called 
a peace parley) has on the soul of even 
one man is the story beautifully told 
in this book. 

DAMIAN FRANCIS RAIL, C.P, 
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WHAT OTHER ANSWER 

By Dorothy Fremont Grant. 274 

pages. The Bruce Co. $2.75 
What Other Answer is more than the 
story of the conversion of the author, 
Dorothy Fremont Grant. More rightly 
might it be described as the joyful shout- 
ing of one who has received good news 
-in this case, the “glad tidings” of the 
Catholic Faith. 
- Not content to enjoy alone the peace 
that conversion has brought her, and 
anxious to show how the Catholic Faith 
does answer the questions torturing 
man’s mind in a tortured world, Mrs. 
Grant writes for the non-Catholic “who 
is puzzled, searching, even yearning for 
a safe anchorage in these dreadful dark 
days.” What Other Answer is offered 
also “to the Catholic who . . . realizes 
that the struggle is basically paganism vs. 
truth, and therefore yearns to show his 
non-Catholic friends the joy of the only 
safe and sure way to perfect peace.” 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA 

By William Henry Chamberlin. 321 

pages. Charles Scribner's Sons $2.75 
In writing this book Mr. Chamberlin 
has been crusading neither for nor 
against Russia. His is an honest, objec- 
tive, balanced appraisal. His purpose 
has been to promote understanding be- 
tween the United States and Russia; his 
principle: “Good relations between na- 
tions are as ill served, in the long run, 
by undiscriminating flattery as by un- 
discriminating criticism.” 

The author discusses Russian history, 
land, and peoples, the great Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath down to 
the present titanic struggle. He brings 
out the ruthlessness of Stalin’s character, 
his likeness to Peter the Great and 
Ivan the Terrible. One thoughtful point 
he makes is this: “Stalin on the basis of 
his past record, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to do at any given moment what 
seems to serve his own interests, and 
Russia’s, most effectively, quite irrespec- 
tive of doctrinaire consistency.” 

The author brings out the strong re- 
vival of nationalism and the relatively 
conservative trends in the social field 
during the last decade. He hopes for a 
revival of the ideas of the Russian lib- 
erals of the nineteenth century, such as 
Pushkin and Tolstoy. As for religion, 
“There may be a milder policy towards 
religion after the end of the war. But 
there will be short shrift for any type of 
faith that defies the state or gives the 
impression of possessing strong interna- 
tional affiliations.” He looks for more 
freedom and less dictatorship after the 
war, sees little chance for the Baltic 
States, rather more for Poland and Fin- 
land, and concludes with what seems a 
groundless hope, in the light of what he 
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THE PATH OF LOVE 


Counsels and Spiritual Directions 
Of Father Page, C.S.C. 
(Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C.) 


With Foreword by His Excellency 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


Because God is Love, only by loving Him 
shall we attain to Him. The fallen angels 
have a speculative knowledge of God that 
far surpasses ours, yet having failed to 
love Him, they cannot know Him as He 
is for love is a oneness and this ineffable 
oneness with God the fallen angels have 
rejected forever by the free revolt of their 
angelic wills. 


This love of God, this direct approach to 
God, recognized by simple faith as present 
in the souls of His humble and grace- 
sustained children is the underlying prin- 
ciple of the spiritual direction offered in 
these pages. Herein is no new doctrine, no 
novel spiritual way. In these letters will be 
found merely a joyous insistence on the 
fundamentals of Christian life, a remem- 
brance of truths so great as to be always 
freshly impressive, so profound as to 
appear always new, so overwhelming in 
their ramifications as to constitute a life- 
engrossing study to those who desire, like 
Zacheus, to see the Lord.—( Extract from 
Introduction.) 


12mo Cloth $2.00 
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By Two Sisters of Notre Dame, 
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According to the principles expressed in 
this book, Catholic education is not inter- 
ested in a veneer of personality, but in an 
educated “Will” that WANTS the higher 
values of life, and wants them so sincerely 
that after the immediate influences of the 
school have been left behind and less de- 
sirable agencies are encountered in the 
outside world, it still pursues its ideals 
perseveringly. 


The psychology of the Will derived from 
approved Catholic sources is not only pre- 
sented in clear, non-technical language, 
but copious material drawn from a life- 
time of teaching experience is spread out 
before the reader. 


A feature of the book, entirely unique and 
impressive, is the chapter designated as 
Book of Attitudes in which Christian 
ideals of happiness, success, love, free- 
dom, et cetera, are presented in an inspira- 
tional way as life-ideals chosen by the 
students themselves. 


12mo Cloth ; $2.50 
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biography of a Commando of Christ. Arch- 
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of this spiritual epic. 304 pp., $2.50. 
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has written, the hope that there wil] 

emerge “a Free Russia, an integral and 

inseparable part of a Free World.” 
PETER VANDERHORN 


SUBJECT INDIA 
By H. N. Brailsford. 274 pages. The 
John Day Company. $2.50 
The author of this excellent book on 
India’s political and economic prob. 
lems is a well-known English journalist 
who has devoted many years of his life 
to a study of the Indian situation and 
visited the country in 1930 (some of his 
firsthand observations made the. are 
reprinted as an appendix). Mr. Brails. 
ford calls for Indian independence 
rather than dominion status in no un. 
certain terms. Nevertheless, his attitude 
is on the whole admirably fair-minded 
and judicial, and he rarely allows his 
Western, socialist bias to intrude un- 
duly. Thus, despite a strong indictment 
of British rule he gives British policy 
and administration credit for certain 
merits and also reminds the Indians 
of their weaknesses. He is at his best 
in the long section he devotes to the 
causes of Indian poverty, the evils of 
British laissez faire commercial policy 
on the one hand, Indian social struc 
ture and the moneylender on the other. 
In his anxiety to condemn the British 
divide-and-rule policy he underesti- 
mates the reality of communal differ- 
ences, unduly stressing class instead. 
The author is perhaps too hopeful of 
the imposed Western parliamentary 
system, which has not proved very suit- 
able in the provinces. It is doubtful too, 
if the problem of the princes could, 
as he suggests, be summarily disposed of 
by withdrawing British support. But he 
makes some sound proposals for the 
lines on which a national Indian gov- 
ernment might be established. 
H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


PHILOSOPHIES AT WAR 

Fulton J. Sheen. 200 pages. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 
This latest of Monsignor Sheen’s works 
is a concise program for a militant at- 
tempt on the part of individuals and 
nations to attain the only workable 
philosophy of life, “the Christian world 
view which grounds the human and the 
democratic values of the Western World 
on a moral and religious basis.” 

He reminds his readers that it is not 
only a question of a war, but of a 
revolution. We are fighting not just 
nations, but ideas. There is a mighty 
conflict between philosophies of life. We 
are battling two powerful enemy philos- 
ophies: the anti-Christian, anti-Semitic, 
totalitarian world view as manifested in 
Fascism, Nazism, Japanese Imperialism, 
Marxian Socialism; and the nonreli- 
gious, non-Christian, secularist view of 
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Western civilization that identifies mo- 
rality with self-interest and bases democ- 
racy on naturalistic foundations. 

With amazing simplicity and in clear, 
though at times rhetorical language, the 
author demonstrates that the roots of 
democracy and peace lie only in the re- 
turn to Christian culture and the moral 
law. This is the revolution we must win 
if once we have won the war we would 
make ourselves worthy to dictate a 
peace. 

FREDERICK S. SWEENEY 


THE BATTLE IS THE PAY-OFF 
By Captain Ralph Ingersoll. 217 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00 

Although the author of this book has 

done his share of war reporting, he 

writes this account of Tunisian warfare 
not as a correspondent but as a soldier. 

Captain Ingersoll discusses Army train- 

ing, organization, and discipline in ac- 

tion, climaxing his work with a descrip- 
tion of a night action against an Italian 
position near El Guettar. 

The. principal concern of the author 
is to convince the trainee of the neces- 
sity for the element of hardship during 
the period of formation and to urge the 
American public to a fuller commit- 
ment to the reality of war. Too many, 
Ingersoll feels, both in the ranks and at 
home, have yet to accept the fact that 
this is a struggle to a finish. 

Coming at a time when overoptimism 
has colored so much thought and ex- 
pression of thought, this presentation of 
a soldier’s attitude may serve in the for- 
mation of a better judgment of our po- 
sition. As a description of military life 
and action in the Tunisian area, how- 
ever, the book suffers in comparison 
with the excellent coverage provided by 
front-line correspondents since the be- 
ginning of the campaign. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


HERE IS YOUR WAR 

By Ernie Pyle. 304 pages. Henry Holt 

and Company. $3.00 
What Ernie Pyle has to tell about the 
African campaign has little to do with 
gold braid or generals’ stars. He has 
little to say about broad military strate- 

- gy. and gives no penetrating shots of 
behind - the - scene diplomacy. It’s men 
he’s writing about, common, ordinary, 
fighting men who are our sons and 
brothers. He tells of the human prob- 
lems and the everyday lives of soldiers 
and sailors, of airmen and nurses. That 
is the recipe for the book’s appeal. It 
was this formula that made Ernie Pyle’s 
column in the Scripps-Howard papers 
so literally loved by so many. 

The present book is the marrow of 
those news columns, covering the time 
of his departure from England with one 
of the first convoys in November 1942, 


to the Tunisian victory and its after- 
math down to June 1943. The book tells 
all those little things we want to know 
about our boys: their jokes and tricks 
and songs, their health and hopes and 
how homesickness does finally wear 
away. It tells how life at the front is re- 
duced to essentials—‘‘food, sleep, trans- 
portation, and what little warmth and 
safety a man could manage to wangle 
out of it by personal ingenuity.” Yet 
such a life was not boring. Time flew 
by. It tells what a foolhardy luxury 
bathing was. Fleas did not bother the 
unwashed, “It would have been heaven 
for small boys with dirty ears.” 

The book also tells how sick of war 
our men are, that they intend to make 
sure it doesn’t happen again. “Everyday 
their scope is broadening despite them- 
selves, and once they all get back with 
their global yarns and their foreign- 
tinged views, I cannot conceive of our 
nation ever being isolationist again.” 

CHARLES F. LANDRY 


BRIDGE TO VICTORY 

By Howard Handleman. 257 pages. 

Random House. $2.00 
The subtitle of Bridge to Victory tells 
us that it is the story of the reconquest 
of the Aleutians. But that is a modest 
appraisal. For while Bridge to Victory is 
in fact an eyewitness account of Amer- 


icans dislodging Japanese from the land” 


of the Aleuts, it is much more than a 
bare recital of the fact. The book 
vibrates with the heroism that was in 
the air on the Aleutians, And this is 
done simply—without any labored at- 
tempt to impress—with the simplicity of 
a man who does his job sincerely. 

Howard Handleman’s job on _ the 
Aleutians was reporting for the INS. He 
saw fellow Americans fight and suffer 
and die. His soul, too, was taut with the 
tension that bound his fellow citizens as 
they saw their buddies advance, step by 
step, to a fate that God alone knew. 

Bridge to Victory is a bridge into 
every heart that reads it, bringing hope 
and courage and a reminder to pray for 
those whose livés are enmeshed in the 
hardships of war. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


THE GERMANS CAME TO PARIS 
By Peter de Polnay. 280 pages. Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. $2.75 

Though a Hungarian by birth, De Pol- 

nay was brought up in England. He was 

living in France when the Germans in- 
vaded it. He stayed on in Paris after the 

German occupation. The story he has to 

tell is of the childlike faith the French 

had in their army, the clumsy propa- 
ganda ofthe French radio and press, 
the disillusionment after Dunkerque, the 
bitterness against England, the realiza- 
tion that “France had been let down by 
Please order your books through Tu Sicn 
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By REV. M. RAYMOND, ©.C.S.O. 


Eb story of a remarkable family: 
St. Bernard, his parents, brothers 
and sister. Biography and history in 
the form of a novel, sparkling with 


romance, adventure, and 

spiritual perseverance... $2.75 
QUOTING REVIEWS 

“It should be’ unnecessary to state that 


The Family That Overtook Christ is 
recommended to all.”—-BEST SELLERS 


“The author has chosen a great subject.” 
—CATHOLIC WORLD 
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readers,” —THE SIGN 
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Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

and Pre-medical are offered 


For catalog, address the Registrar 

















Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 


tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEG 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Music 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal 1 and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


























LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "ir" 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


a4A4 A 4 





Teacher and Secretarial Training 
MILITARY 


LA SALLE ! ACADEMY 


ErrectTive collage preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped aeueeee on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T 

Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate: 





Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester Countys—-Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Oll A.B 


and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


M t St. Vincent-on-Hudso: 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
secredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


mn, New York, N. Y. 


One half hour from 
Grand Central _ 
New York Cit 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
vers sity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
nental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
c Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


Address Directress 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


wp Pa. 


Conducted , &.. eye ¢. A. Society of ee 
Holy Child ous. Catholic Wom 
Incorporated under t ey 4 a "the State of | 
sylvania with r to confer rees in Arts, 
Sciences and Le ters ” Por resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven Ss from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. 

_ ee Registrar 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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traitors, incompetence, and corruption” 
in her own government. De Polnay 
maintained an almost passionate loyal 
to England. Posing as a painter and liy. 
ing off the sales of “daubs” the German 
soldiers were so anxious to buy, he 
spread propaganda in favor of Britain, 
As time went on and the Germans lost 
their initial politeness, he became sus. 
pect. He left occupied France, was ar 
rested in Marseilles, jailed, escaped after 
ten months, and reached England via 
Spain. 

A depressing story, this, of the fall of 
France. There is little in it to quicken a 
reader’s pulse. But it is an eyewitness 
account told with restraint, told with 
sympathy, and with an extremely pleas. 
ant style. One lays the book aside with 
the conviction that there is hope for 
France. 


FRANK MITCHELL 


BETRAYAL FROM THE EAST 

By Alan Hynd. 287 pages. R. M. Me- 

Bride and Company. $3.00 
Betrayal From the East is intriguing 
current history. It describes Oriental 
rogues —expert, enlightened Japanese 
savages wantonly violating privileges of 
hospitality and brazenly searching the 
soul to destroy the body of American 
life. It describes Americans who betray 
their country for a smile of the “Golden 
Calf.” It describes expert naval intelli- 
gence and more normal American loyal- 
ties which would neither betray nor 
stand idly by at the menace to their land. 

Japanese secret agents operated along 
our seaboards, This is not a popular 
secret. Betrayal from the East unveils the 
vast web of their treachery. The more 
spectacular Farnsworth and Thompson 
betrayals were but thin strands in this 
web of treachery which was familiar to 
our Secret Services. It is tragic that the 
State Department did nothing drastic. 
Tricksters and Japanese naval officers, 
masquerading as students and consular 
officials, would not then have commuted 
back and forth to Tokyo with precious 
military and naval secrets. Yet this but 
reflects the cultured decencies of our 
State Department, while it sets off a race 
of brigands. 

Betrayal from the East is fantasy which 
is truth. Those interested in current 
history should test its fantastic revela- 
tions. 

AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C.P. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INDUS. 
TRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 

By Franz H. Mueller. The College 

of St. Thomas. $0.25 
According to the author of this well- 
documented brochure it is clear to 
economists and businessmen alike that 
“radical changes as to size and location 





in industry are coming.” As evidence 
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for this trend the writer, who is profes- 
gor of economics in the College of St. 
Thomas, points to the shift of industry 
fom the east and north to the south 
and west. He finds this change accept- 
able, if not desirable, both on economic 
and social grounds. 

Large-scale production, it is con- 
tended, is subject to the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, because of bureaucratic 
sagnation and increased advertising 
costs. The latter are, in no small meas- 
ure, represented as competitive and 
wasteful. 

Furthermore, Dr. Mueller claims that 
the worker, dulled and stupefied by 
monotony, is “able to enjoy only rather 
passive leisure; to sit in the movies, to 
push the button of his radio, to rush off 
aimlessly in his car enjoying its speed, 
to look at picture magazines and comic 
papers, or to watch a ball game.” Indus- 
trial regionalism would provide reduced 
work periods in factories so that for the 
rest of the day the operative would be 
free to engage in poultry raising or 
market gardening. This phase of the 
monograph could be greatly expanded, 
especially with a view to the problems 
and needs of postwar planning. 

Dr. Mueller has both explored a most 
fruitful field and indicated a safe path 
out of some twentieth century blind 
alleys. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING 


ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN, REFORMER 
By Rev. John Hofer. 411 pages. B. 
Herder Book Company. $4.00 

The subject of this biography was born 

in 1386 at Capistrano in the Abruzzi 

mountains west of Rome. He lived his 
whole lifetime in one of the most turbu- 
lent periods in the history of Italy and 
in one of the most disturbed eras in 
the history of the Church. And it seems 
that he took an active part in all the 

disturbances and turbulence. He was a 

lawyer, judge, husband; then friar, 

leader in the Observant reform, preacher, 
peacemaker. 

All this not being enough, when he 
was almost sixty years old he undertook, 
at the command of the Pope, the settling 
of the Hussite heresy in Bohemia—going 
meanwhile from city to city in Austria, 
Poland, Germany, and Bavaria, preach- 
ing to thousands, establishing new con- 
vents of Observants, receiving thousands 
of candidates for the religious life, 
peacemaking, carrying out papal com- 
missions. 

Finally he went to Hungary to spur 
on and direct the Christian armies de- 
fending western Europe from the Turks. 
In the midst of this work he died in 
1456, at the age of seventy, his body 
just “a few bones wrapped in skin.” 

He is important in the history of the 
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F AN ISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 


Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, ¢.s.c. Brother Emil, ¢.s.¢ 


ox ox 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatic, New York 








Become A Salvatorian Lay-Brother 
No Studies, No Tultion Required 
Join our active and contemplative focely " 
= wish consecrate yourself to God 
y Brother, devoting your life to prayer “Gnd 
work in the peace and quiet o. the monastery. 
If-you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not pkilied in a trade, we 
shall be  - to teach you one. Develop what 
is g in you for God’s Cause! —H for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Addre: 
VERY REVEREND CAT ESe PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE VINE SAVIO 














Salvatorian Seminary St. wi 


YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re- 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 
Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
142nd Street, New York City. 








GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
in the South Sea Islands and in Jamaica, may 
address the 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Missionary Sisters of the Soc’ 


of M 
St. Theresa's Convent =a 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 

















THE BROTHERS OF MERCY 


accept young men between the ages of 16 and 40 
years, and give them a special training in nursing 
and the care of the sick. They carry on in a very 
special way the mission of mercy which Christ en- 
trusted to the Church. 

For further information, apply to 


Rev. Brother Novice-Master 
49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y. (1) 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRI 
invite Generous Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
the service of tt the poor by teaching, taking care of the 
sick, and 5 J social work in our Country and in 
Mission Lands to apply at the following" address : 
REVEREND erate DELEGAT 
2548 Lake View Avenue, Chicago, fitinels; or 
SACRED SEART NOVITIATE 
West Park, New York, New York 














They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, tll. 

















VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for: interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 




















Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are fhvited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 
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Devin Clare Residence 
415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 





Church not only because of his personal 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a@ new branch of the peteemned Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate uaeaiees for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

d Mother fouse, att. Carmel BAS. 5 


Reveren 
vincial Mother House, 121 — 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, ay BL nd 














Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





Mother Superior, Carmel D.C. ny. Be St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Me. 
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vy A CHRISTMAS BOOK LIST +x 


sy WITH A MERRY HEART 
Edited by PAUL PHELAN. A collection of hilarious and 
often unfamiliar passages from 20th century American and 
English Catholic writers. 2 
yy CELESTIAL HOMESPUN 


By KATHERINE BURTON. A life of Isaac Hecker, founder 
of the Paulist Fathers. $3.00 
vy A BOOK OF UNLIKELY SAINTS 


By MARGARET MONRO. Saints Aloysius Gonzaga, Rose 
of Lima, Benedict Joseph Labre, Gemma Galgani, Thérése of 
Lisieux. $2.50 


yy CHILDREN UNDER FIRE 


By S. M. C. Experiences of a convent school teacher in war- 
time England. $1.50 


HOUSE OF BREAD 


By C. J. EUSTACE. A convert story of exceptional interest. 
$2.25 


sc 


A 


vy A NEWMAN TREASURY 


Edited by CHARLES HARROLD. Selections from the prose 
works of Cardinal Newman. ~ $4.00 


For complete catalogue of books of interest 
to Catholic readers write to 


LONGMANS, GREEN « 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. © 




















THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


The first revision of the English of our New Testament in 190 
years. It has been prepared under the direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by offering its readers 
an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly 
through THE SIGN. Every Catholic home should have a copy 
of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to 
THE SIGN. 

THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed please find $ 
New Testament: 


Sie .......copies Confraternity Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imitation 
leather, red edges. 


PEF eS ' copies Guild Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 
grain, full gilt edges. 


Oe Pe a copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 


for which send me the following copies of the 


Name....... 


Address.... 
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THE ‘f SIGN 
holiness, but also because he was one 
of the many who strove mightily ang 
almost desperately to accomplish or even 
to begin to accomplish the badly needed 
reform, not so much of the Church, but 
of the lives and morals of Christian men 
and women. 

. Unfortunately this book, translated 
by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B., is in 
many respects poorly written. It can, 
however, be recommended as an incom. 
plete picture of a great Saint fighting 
against hopeless odds and never waver. 
ing in his work to reform his world by 
the sanctification of individual men and 
women. 

PETER QUINN, GP, 


POST SCRIPTS 
Edited by Marione R. Derrickson, 
232 pages. Whittlesey House $2.00 
Marione Derrickson is the editor of the 
“Post Scripts” page of the Saturday 
Evening Post. One day a request came 
into the office for something or other 
that at one time or another had ap. 
peared in “Post Scripts.” Se the editor 
of this page, having little to do at the 
moment, started searching from the first 
“Post Scripts” page in 1929. Many items 
she read were so amusing that here they 
are in book form for us all to enjoy— 
trivia, verses, cartoons, all nicely ar- 
ranged according to general drift of 
theme. 
It’s nice to have a book like this 
around, one you can really chuckle over. 
MARY A. DESMOND 


MAGGIE NO DOUBT 

By Maggie Owen Wadelton. 347 

pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75 
It’s over a year now since this reviewer 
read The Book of Maggie Owen. Many 
books have been read and forgotten 
since then, but that delightful, madcap 
Irish girl of twelve still stands out 
vividly in memory. Even things she said, 
like “’Tis hard to be noble in a house 
where there are so few noble people. 
But I will be noble, am I let.” Now 
we have the continuation of her journal 
from the day of her landing in the 
United States. The first half of the book 
is the same delightful child with the 
same knack of creeping into one’s heart, 
what with her stay in the “Prespaterian” 
Hospital, and her “gentlemen,” and her 
pranks. 

Then suddenly, the reader discovers 
that somewhere along Maggie Owen has 
grown up. Still delightful, but with a 
different sort of delightfulness. One can 
understand why Tommy Wadelton 
called that previous book about Maggie 
Owen, My Mother Is A Violent Woman. 
To be sure, Maggie Owen was a victim 
of those other war years. But she kept 
her faith and her Irish simplicity and 
goodness. Yet one might wish she could 
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have stayed the Maggie Owen of twelve 
and written her journals forever. 
Because of certain passages, the book 
can be recommended for only the ma- 
ture. For them, Maggie No Doubt will 
be sheer pleasure in reading. 
; LOUISE SULLIVAN 


THE LITTLE LOCKSMITH 

By Katharine Butler Hathaway. 237 

pages. Coward-McCann. $2.50 
A very unusual posthumous work which 
will undoubtedly have a diversified re- 
action upon readers because of its pecu- 
liar cast. It is a self-analysis of the soul 
of the writer, who from the age of five 
to fifteen was a helpless, bedridden in- 
valid, and thereafter was a cripple until 
death. 

It is a relentless exploration of the 
thought processes and emotional insta- 
bility sometimes resulting from physical 
deformity. Katharine Hathaway discov- 
ered many of the necessary adjustments 
to the world she had to live in, and no 
doubt found a modicum of peace and 
interior joy. However, the book has an 
over-all aura of frustration, despite its 
gospel of conformity to reality, which 
chilled at least this reviewer, who does 
not question the author's sincerity of 
purpose, but fails to see the benefit of 
her literary legacy. Not to mention an 
unhealthy preoccupation with the sex 
motif which nullifies the more meritori- 
ous aspects of her work. 

Furthermore, the thing lacks cohesive 
unity and rambles endlessly in philos- 
ophic questionings and half-answers un- 
til the very end—in the epilogue—where 
her world view acquires some centrality 
in a growing recognition of God. Most 
of the work is disturbingly fuzzy in im- 
port and washes over into the neurotic 
too frequently for intelligible reading. 
A difficult book to ledger in debits and 
credits and very unpredictable for 
reader appeal. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 

By C. S. Lewis. 148 pages. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50 
By this time, Clive Staples Lewis seems 
to enjoy the laureate: Lay Theologian 
of Oxford. As in previous books, so too 
in the presentation of The Problem of 
Pain, his thought is refined and en- 
nobling. The ingredients of the problem 
are profound and intricate, but in so 
far as his topics permit, he writes lucidly. 
Unusually good analogies abound, and 
often sparkle with refreshing humor. 

The book is recommended with certain 
reservations, however. It will appeal to 
those only who are geared to studious 
reading. Nearly every page has to be, 
and deserves to be, reread. Then too, 
there are passages here and there that 
may or may not harmonize with Cath- 


olic theology. In such instances, it is 
not easy to discern the author's mean- 
ing. Mr. Lewis’ brand of English is 
British: this entails some obscurity and 
confusion for the American reader. For 
the interpretation of Scripture and the 
formulation of religious truth, the non- 
Catholic has no infallible voice that he 
can echo. The author has chapters on 
the omnipotence and the goodness of 
God that are masterful: another on 
human guilt is revealing as a spiritual 
X ray, and exhibits sinfulness in per- 
spective as a causal factor in human 
suffering. The professional theologian 
will find this book fascinating and can 
read it profitably and with safety. 
ALOYSIUS MCDONOUGH, C.P. 


SPLENDOR OF SORROW 

By Eddie Doherty. 79 pages. Sheed 

and Ward. $1.50 
This is a simple, little book with a fasci- 
nation entirely its own. There is noth- 
ing new about the theme, which has 
been written hundreds of times down 
the centuries. But there is something 
very new and refreshingly different 
about the handling of the theme, that 
of the seven sorrows of Mary, begin- 
ning with the ache in her heart when 
Simeon holds her Child, and ending 
with the bitterness of Calvary. The dif- 
ference in Mr. Doherty’s handling of 
this theme is that under his skillful 
weaving there comes to us a sense of 
continuity, and it becomes not the reci- 
tation of ancient sorrows by a modern, 
nor a contemporary grief told by one 
of our generation. It swings down the 
centuries so that we are conscious of no 
present, no past, but only of the time- 
lessness of faith. 

All through it, with the sorrows, 
moves the sinner—that is, the writer, 
and the fact that his is the crime, his the 
blame, for Calvary. And the writer 
stands for each Christian who shares in 
that guilt. Along with him move the 
saints of the long past and of our own 
day. 

Occasionally the lyric note becomes a 
bit too shrill, and the music loses that 
sense of eternity. But this is a criticism 
that perhaps should not be mentioned 
when considering the fair music of the 
whole. Mr. Doherty succeeds admirably 
in making the beauty of the Faith, as 
Saint Augustine said, so ancient, so new. 

KATHERINE BURTON 


A BOOK OF UNLIKELY SAINTS 
By Margaret T. Monro. 220 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 

“The outstanding character of the mod- 

ern era is the way it has taken back, bit 

by bit, what the Middle Ages had sur- 
rendered to God... . Naturally, one of 
the main functions of modern Saints has 
been to slow down this insane process.” 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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THE DOVE FLIES SOUTH 


By JAMES A. HYLAND 











The most exciting Negro novel to come 
out of Dixie since the turn of the century! 
Through an extraordinary device, a white 
man is taken behind the barrier of color 
to see the Negro as he really is. $2.50 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


The monumental biography of one of the 
most remarkable women in the history of 
the Church. Excellent gift for your pastor. 

$5.00 


WHAT OTHER ANSWER 


By DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 
John Moody's modern, witty, social- 
minded niece writes “cocktail-hour apolo- 
getics” to tell the story of her conversion 
and the comfort she has found in the 
Church in this age of blackout. $2.75 


WHITE FIRE 


By E. J. EDWARDS, $S.V.D. 
Another dramatic novel about the life of 
a missionary by the author of THESE 


TWO HANDS and THY PEOPLE, MY 
PEOPLE. Just off the press. $2.75 


PILGRIMS ALL 


By MARY McKENNA CURTIN 


Short stories by Catholic writers. “The 
best such compilation that has been 
made."—The Literary Pageant. Ideal gift 
for Sisters and laity. $2.75 


THE MASS 
OF BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 
Still a favorite . .. the exquisite love 


story of Michel with its bloody and emo- 
tional finale. $2.50 


TALES from the RECTORY 


By BISHOP FRANCIS C. KELLEY 
Everybody enjoys these short stories from 
the gifted pen of Bishop Kelley. $2.25 


Order from 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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Saint bemma's 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Months of Oct. and Nov. 1943 


Masses Heard ......05.s2s0% 9,045 
Holy Communions ....... 6,447 
Visits to B. Sacrament ..... 21,079 
SEOny: TRO. 6 éekcascwesecese 7,907 
Spiritual Communions ...... 38,556 
Benediction Services ......++ 2,408 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......2. 27,559 
Stations of the Cross ........ 4,235 
Visits to the Crucifix ..... ++ 21,108 
Beads of the Five Wounds.... 1,323 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 45,191 
Weer. 06. Our Laey occ cinco 17,206 
UNE: «ov Pte ede chen 11,425 
Beads of the Seven Dolors... 1,625 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 1,162,376 
Hours of Study, Reading.... 10,365 
PaCS OF LADOE 6 veces ces 16,910 
Acts of Charity and Zeal..... 56,825, 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 461,668 
Hours of Silence ........... 22,413 
VRSEIG WHERE: sacakscnccuss 35.373 


Saint Gemma Galgani is the patron of 
this League. 

Its. purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millioris of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. 
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UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


%& THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 


* 


THE SIG 


$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo Ii], 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


THE VERSICLES AND RESPONSES AT MASS. Recorded by Rev. Paul L, 
Callens, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Assisted by Altar Boy and 
Instructor. The method of presentation makes this’ record the Educator's choice, 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century), 
One“double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEIK(side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS, 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from "Missa 
Puisque J’ay Perdu.” 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 
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Thus we have “a piece of twisted iron” 
—St. Aloysius Gonzaga; “a granddaughter 
of Conquistadores” who humbled herself 
and became St. Rose of Lima; “the great 
unwashed” whose vermin were a re- 
proach to effeminacy—St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre; “a. sign to be spoken 
against” by lovers of ease—St. Gemma 
Galgani; and “a gospel for square pegs” 
—St. Thérése of Lisieux. 

This is without doubt one of the most 
delightful books yet published on mod- 
ern saints. The style, the method of 
treatment ought to enchant one into imi- 
tation. Certainly it should take away the 
distaste some have come to feel must of 
necessity be identified with reading the 
lives of the saints. 

JANE CARROL 


MAINSTREAM 

By Hamilton Basso. 246 pages. Rey- 

nal & Hitchcock. $2.50 
The title of this book refers to the 
mainstream of American life. The in- 
dividual chapters are interpretative bio- 
graphical sketches of such Americans as 
Cotton Mather, Jefferson, Calhoun, Car- 
negie, Huey Long, and the two Roose- 
velts. These are the tributaries that flow 
into the mainstream. 

Mr. Basso attempts to create a typical 
American in the person of John Apple- 
gate, although common sense causes 
him to admit that no typical American 
exists. The great personages who figure 
in the book are seen, more or less, 
through the eyes of John Applegate. 

Mainstream contains dashes of his- 
tory, dashes of biography, and dashes 
of interpretation. Some of the material 
does not seem to be strictly relevant to 
Mr. Basso’s theme. His ability in analyz- 
ing may be illustrated by his reference 
to the “voluble egoism” of St. Teresa. 
He thinks that Jefferson erred in resting 
man’s “inalienable rights” on “some 
natural ‘law,’” and that Lincoln was 
right in making them “a matter of be- 
lief and faith.” But Mr. Basso’s line has 
been journalism and fiction. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


REVIEWERS 
KATHERINE Burton is the author of many 
books, one of the latest of which is Celestial 
Homespun, the life of Isaac Hecker. 


Rev. ALoysius McDonoucn, C.P., author 


‘and lecturer, is professor of Dogmatic 


Theology at Immaculate Conception Monas- 
tery, Jamaica, N. Y. 


H. C. McGinnis, whose articles on social 
questions are appearing in many publica- 
tions, edits the editorial pages of The Grail. 


Rev. JosepH F. THORNING, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
is professor of Sociology at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., and author of 
many books. 


H. G. QuaritcH WALEs, author of Years 
of Blindness, is Director of the Greater 
India Research Committee. 


We 





in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Touched by the Thorn by Maura 

Laverty 
> By no means a perfect piece of fiction, 
this story, laid in the Irish town of 
Ballyderrig, has both charm and wisdom 
which are lacking in most current novels. 
Young and lovely Mary Sheehy seems 
destined to marry Dennis Doran, a 
young man of character and substance. 
But a strolling player fires her senses 
and carries her off to Dublin as his wife. 
After a few generally miserable years, 
the only redeeming feature of which is 
the son born to her, Mary returns to 
Ballyderrig when her husband dies. 

Dennis is in America. His father 
writes to him of Mary’s return, but be- 
fore he can get back, cruel circumstance 
has driven Mary into a marriage with 
old, dirty, miserly Johnny Dunne, the 
richest man in town. Her life with 
Dunne is degrading, and an attempt 
momentarily to escape its horrors in 
Dennis’ company paves the way for a 
rousing climax. 

Although Mary is the most important 
character and, in her career, touched by 
the thorn of pain, the moral nature of 
life with its responsibility and retribu- 
tion is tellingly demonstrated, the minor 
characters are more sharply delineated. 
Of these Miss Laverty provides a varied 
and engaging lot. Coincidence plays a 
large part in the progress of the plot, 
and the author’s manipulations at the 
end are too slick. 


(Longmans. $2.50) 


The Promise by Pearl Buck 

> A sequel to Dragon Seed, Miss Buck's 
present novel is more concerned with 
the problem of imperialism and West- 
ern arrogance toward Orientals than 
the further lives of the characters intro- 
duced in the earlier book. Occasional 
pages carry on the story of old Ling Tan 
and his family in occupied China, but 
the bulk of the narrative deals with the 
disastrous Burma campaign of 1942 and 
the part played in it by Sheng, Ling 
Tan’s third son, and Mayli, the West- 
ern-educated girl whom Sheng loves. 
Miss Buck is able to make the reader 
feel that he is in the midst of that mud- 
dled, panicky fight to stop the Japanese 


from cutting the Burma Road; she im- 
merses one in the smell, the heat, and 
the atmosphere of the campaign. 

How the confidence which the Chi- 
nese had in the prowess and the pledged 
word of the white men was dissipated by 
their experience in the field is bitingly 
described. Here is an indignant state- 
ment of the Oriental’s grievance against 
Britons and Americans who patronize 
them, treat them as inferiors or children, 
and calmly take it for granted that Oc- 
cidental ownership and exploitation of 
the East will continue as before, when 
the war is won. 

Miss Buck has written a_ first-class 
thesis novel. It is not among her major 
achievements, but of its kind it is an 
exceptionally strong piece of oblique 
argumentation. It should be widely 
read, for even if it could be proved that 
the author has overstated her case, there 
is plainly a foundation of truth for 
what she says. 


(John Day. $2.50) 


Indigo by Christine Weston 

> India, before and during the 1914- 
1918 war, is the scene of Mrs. Weston’s 
novel, a novel which promises more 
than it delivers and has many of the ele- 
ments of excellence without ever achiev- 
ing that happy fusion of them required 
for an outstanding book. 

The growth and relations of three 
young friends, a Frenchman, an Eng- 
lishman, and an Indian, provide the 
theme of this work, but what remains 
with the reader when he has turned the 
last page, is-the dramatically presented 
question of the presence and methods 
of white men as the overlords of teem- 
ing India. Mrs. Weston is less angry 
than Miss Buck in her statement of the 
question, but there is no doubt that her 
judgment on the injustice of the situa- 
tion does not differ essentially from the 
other's. Her Indians are human beings. 
When the reader perceives this and then 
sees them in intolerable situations re- 
sulting from the stupidity and the pride 
of the whites, he cannot help concluding 
that the evil of imperialism must in- 
evitably abort peace. 

There is about this book an air of 


Dear Members: 

Christmas means just one 
thing: that God wanted to 
be very close to us. He 
chose to accomplish this by 
becoming a Baby. 


His coming in this way was 
the simplest, most under- 
standable, most irresist- 
ible appeal for love that 
even divine wisdom could 
contrive. 


To the missionary priests 
and nuns this is so clear, 
so compelling, that they 
likewise espouse a poverty 
as lowly as that of Bethle- 
hem, an unfriendliness such 
as Joseph found at the inn, 
in order to bring that over- 
whelming story of divine 
love to every human being. 
Our Christmas Club for 
Christ helps these mission- 
aries spread the good tid- 
ings. 

I repeat this to all the 
members to remind them that 
it is now time for them to 
send in all they have saved 
this year. Though it was 
only a Penny A Day, it now 
makes a fine present, a real 
help to the missionaries 

in China to whom I will 
cable your Christmas Gift 
for Christ. 

Happy Christmas to all of 
you! 


Wi Conucerinnal 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 4 
mas bank and enroll me_ in your § 
Christmas Club for Christ. 





maturity, a felicity of style, and an im- 
pression of thoughtfulness which makes 
it all the more disappointing that the 
thing never jells, and that the incidental 
comments on Catholicism are crabbed 
and superficial. However, Mrs. Weston 
does make us see the “dry rot of the 
European spirit,” a principal cause of 
the distress of our times as well as of 
the Orientals’ growing disbelief in us. 
(Scribners. $2.50) 


Journey in the Dark by Martin Flavin 
> The winner of the 1943-4 Harper 
Prize Novel Contest might have seemed 
more important had it not been pub- 
lished two months after John P. Mar- 
quand’s So Little Time. Like the Mar- 
quand book, Mr. Flavin’s work tells of 
a man who is successful and wealthy, 
but who, looking back over his life as 
his country is drawn into a great war, 
finds that it has been unsatisfactory. 

Sam Braden, born in a Midwestern 
town in the 1880's, knew poverty in 
childhood. He loved Eileen Wyatt, beau- 
tiful daughter of the most prominent 
family in town, but the gulf between 
them appeared unbridgeable. Sam de- 
termined to make a lot of money, and 
managed to carry out that resolve so 
that, by 1929, he had about $6,000,000. 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Eileen Wyatt, but she remained unat- 
tainable, even when bearing his name; 
he lost her to her elegant cousin. His 
second wife was a young secretary. Their 
son Hath and Hath’s half-Jewish wife 
taught Sam a few lessons about life be- 
fore Hath was killed in an air battle 
over Europe. 

So Little Time was not a profound 
book; but at least it was reflective and 
adult. As much cannot be said for Jour- 
ney in the Dark. A workmanlike com- 
petence marks its construction, but the 
intellectual and moral materials of 
which it is made are secondhand and 
flimsy. 

(Harpers. $2.75) 


The Walsh Girls by Elizabeth Janeway 
> The Walsh girls are two sisters, 
Lydia and Helen, daughters of an Epis- 
copalian minister who held a pastorate 
in a bleak, narrow New England town. 
Both became school teachers. While in 
Europe, Helen married a German who 
was later arrested and murdered by the 
Nazis. After coming home, shaken and 
twisted, she married George Peterson, a 
big, unimaginative business man utterly 
devoted to her. Lydia has gone on living 
in her father’s huge, dingy house. Helen 
is inhibited and secretly tormented by 
her experiences abroad; Lydia is warped, 
self-deceived, and simultaneously prim 
and passionate. The loss of the family 
home during the depression brings Lydia 
into the house of George and Helen, 
Please order your books through Tue Sion 
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where her peculiarities raise hob with 
that couple’s married life. A 

Miss Janeway writes well, indeed skill. 
fully. But the subtlety and originality 
which others perceive in her novel, ag 
well as the power which they attribute” 
to her, I cannot admit. Not only is the’ 
central triangle very familiar, but the 
tortuous tracing out of the psychological 
snarl in which the sisters are caught, is 7 
unconvincing. Human nature is com 
plex, and its complications can be de. 
vious and even devilish. When a great) 
artist—Mauriac, say—treats them, they 
are impressive because obviously drawy 
from life. When Miss Janeway attempts 
to write of them, one perceives that the 
are taken straight from a_ textbook 
based on Freud. From Mauriac you gé 
human beings; from Miss Janeway ye 
get animated theories. 
(Doubleday. $2.50) 


Tomorrow Is Forever by Gwen Bristow 
> It is appropriate that Miss Bristow's 
story should be laid in Hollywood, for 
it has many cinematic qualities. The’ 
plot turns on an astounding coincidence 
of the sort that the studios have made a 
staple. And there are pages and pages 
of attitudinizing and speechifying in the 
manner of those “serious” pictures 
which profess to face the great issues of 
our time. 

Elizabeth Herlong is happily married 
to Spratt Herlong, a movie executive. 
They have three children, the eldest of 
whom, a boy, is almost of draft age. 
Surrounded by luxury, Elizabeth is ap- 
palled by the idea of this son’s having 
to go to war. She keeps reverting to 
1917, when Arthur, her husband of a few 
months, went off to France, never to re- 
turn. The haunting past infiltrates the 
bright present of her ideal second mar- 
riage. But a crippled refugee from Ger- 
many (guess who) enters Elizabeth's life, 
disturbs her profoundly, and, before his 
sudden death, not only clears up her 


troubles but helps her son to under- Bf 


stand what he will be fighting for when 
he puts on a Marine Corps uniform. 
This novel is not only ultra-tidy in 
the precisely clicking details of the plot, 
but also in its brisk review of human 
history since the great days of Babylon 
and in its cocky prognostications. The 
characters ooze provincial smugness as 
they agree on how dark and deplorable 
all the past has been, how much better 
the embryonic future. They are sure 
that the totalitarians are simply his 
torical throwbacks opposed to “the new 
world of science.” Clear these unscien- 
tific fossils from the track, they argue, 
and the Progress Express is bound to go 
hurtling gloriously ahead. If you can 
believe that, you can accept this book, 
but I wash my hands of you. 
(Crowell. $2.50) 
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